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Say Christ is crucified again: H ul 
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Twice pierced His gospel-bearing feet, } 
Twice broken His great heart in vain. | 
I hear, and to myself I smile, | 
For Christ talks with me all the while. 
No angel now to roll the stone 
From off His unawaking sleep, 
In vain shall Mary watch alone, 
In vain the soldiers vigil keep. 
Yet while they deem my Lord is dead 
My eyes are on His shining head. 


Ya 4 | Ah! never more shall Mary hear 
f || That voice exceeding sweet and low 
Uf ~ oma Within the garden calling clear: 


Her Lord is gone, and she must go. 
Yet all the while my Lord I meet 
In every London lane and street. 
Poor Lazarus shall wait in vain, 

And Bartimaeus still go blind; 
The healing hem shall ne’er again 

Be touch’d by suffering humankind. 
Yet all the while I see them rest, 
The poor and outcast, on His breast. 


No more unto the stubborn heart 
With gentle knocking shall He plead, 
No more the mystic pity start, 
For Christ twice dead is dead indeed. 
So in the street I hear men say, 
Yet Christ is with me all the day. 


—Richard Le Gallienne, 
In Oxford Book of English Verse. 
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Legislative Committee 
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Hickey, Board of Education, St. Louis; Supt. George 
Melcher, Library Building, Kansas City; Supt. Roger V. 
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Committee on Sources of School Revenue 
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Salem, 1938; Supt. Marion Schott, Kirksville, 1939; Cora 
McDonald, 719 Picher, Joplin, 1939; Hilda Hageman, 
4475 West Pine, St. Louis, 1940; Mrs. Harry Sanders, 
Troy, 1940; Mrs. Anna Siebert, Franklin School, Cape 
Girardeau, 1940. 

Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

Vest C. Myers, Chairman, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau; Harvey Mason, Principal, High School, Han- 
nibal; James R. Shepherd, West Junior High School, 
Kansas City. 


: Committee en Resolutions 
Kirksville District: M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City, 


1938. Warrensburg District: Willard J. Graff, Marshail, 
1939. Cape Girardeau District: M. C. Cunningham, 
Desloge, 1938, and F. P. Tillman, Kirkwood, 1988, 
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Members ex-officiis: President William F. Knox, War- 
rensburg, and State Superintendent Lloyd W. King, 
Jetterson City. 

Reading Circle Board 

G. M. Cozean, Chairman, Carr School, St. Louis, 1938; 
Mrs. Sylvia Sutherlin Stanley, County Superintendent of 
Harrison County, Bethany, 1939; Miss Ethel Hook, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, 1940; President Wm. F. 
Knox, Ex-Officio, State Teachers College, Warrensburg; 
State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 

Fact-Finding Committee 

A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, Columbia, Chair- 
man; Everett Keith, State Department of ucation, 
Jefferson City; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia. 

Retirement Drafting Committee 

Supt. W. A. Hudson, Deering, Chairman; Mrs. Merle 
T. Bradshaw, Canton; Dr. A. G. Capps, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; Homer T. Phillips, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville; Minnie Mae Prescott, Reed Junior High 
School, Springfield; J. A. Robeson, Principal, Longfellow 
School, Kansas City. Adviser: Hon. Lloyd W. King, 
State Superintendent, Jefferson City. 

State Board of Education Committee 

Supt. Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, Chairman: 
Supt. L. O. Litle, Neosho; Geo. L. Hawkins, Board of 
Education Building, St. Louis; Roscoe V. Shores, Library 
Building, Kansas City; Supt. W. E. Rosenstengel, Co- 
lumbia; Supt. C. H. Hibbard, Ava. 

Committee on Policy and Plans 

Supt. H. P. Study, Chairman, Springfield, 1941; Mil- 
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Manuel, Bolivar, 1942; Pres. Uel W. Lamkin, State 
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Irion, University of Missouri, Columbia, 1940; Pauline 
A. Humphreys, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
1940; Dr. Chas. A. Lee, Washington University, St. 


Louis, 1939; R. M. Inbody, Roosevelt High School, St. 
Louis, 1939; Hon. Lioyd W. King, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Jefferson City, 1938; Irvin F. Coyle, 
Junior College, Flat River, 19388; Coordinator—Dr. Wade 
— State Department of Education, Jefferson 
ity. 
Committee to Outline a Study of the Financing of Public 
Education in Missouri 

Supt. Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia, Chairman; Supt. John 
W. Gilliland, Aurora; Dr. Roscoe V. Cramer, Switzer 
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HRIFTY 
“h0’’ 


FORD V-8 AVERAGES 





, Leads All Cars at Its 

Price and Above by Set- 
ting Miles-Per-Gallon 
gy Record in Gilmore- 
at iy Yosemite Economy Run! 


LEFT: Officials presenting 
the Class B cup to owner 
and driver of the record- 
making Ford V-8. 











Comprtine in this year’s Gilmore- 
Yosemite Economy Run, held under 
strict A.A.A. supervision, a stock 1938 
Thrifty “60” Ford V-8 Sedan made an 
average of 28.85 miles per gallon of 
gasoline! In hanging up this record, 
the Ford V-8 not only won first place 
in its price class, but also made the 
best miles-per-gallon showing of 23 
cars, comprising all entrants at its 
price or above! Only 10.9 gallons of 
gasoline were used for the entire 
314.5-mile run. 


This sensational record bears out the 
experience of hundreds of owners 
who have reported 22 to 27 miles per 
gallon of gasoline with the Thrifty 
“60” Ford V-8 in every day use. In 
dramatic fashion it proves again that 
here is the most economical Ford V-8 
ever built—and one of the «ct iftiest 
cars on the road today, regardless of 
price! Your Ford Dealer invites you 
to see and drive the smarter, more 
luxurious 1938 edition of this great 
economy car. 


THE NEW THRIFTY “60” FORD V-8 
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| At fernoons 


EHOLD a lady out for the O EF / 
afternoon. She'll be back ad 


just 15 minutes before dinner. re 
She’ll whisk a delicious oven MODFRNIZE| 
meal from her automatically ELECTRIFY | 
timed electric range, a ready- HE 


to-serve salad and a frozen 
dessert from her electric re- 
frigerator. 

After dinner she'll dump the dishes in her 
electric dishwasher-sink, turn on water heated 
by her electric water heater and before Junior 
has the first sum in his homework done she'll 
be ready to join the family circle. 

Modernize, electrify your kitchen. It will 
bring you new leisure, lighten every kitchen 
task. Begin by planning—our trained kitchen 
planners are at your service. 





ELECTRICITY FOR BETTER LIVING 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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NICHOLS : BAGLEY : BEARD 


AMERICA YESTERDAY 


From discovery to Reconstruction 


AMERICA TODAY 


From Reconstruction to the present 


The pageant of American life, in story and 

For picture, is revealed in these fine histories 
Junior : 

Grades which set new standards. Available also in 


a one-volume edition. 








MACMILLAN’S 
MODERN 
DICTIONARY 


The MOST USABLE ready refer- 
ence dictionary. More than 100,000 
words and phrases. ONE-VOCABU- 
LARY—no searching in appendices. 


a 
— YOAKAM : BAGLEY : KNOWLTON — 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


A Trio of Unusual Social Science Books 


HALL 
THROUGH SKYWAYS THE MAIL 
BY aaa COMES 
RAIL THROUGH 
The story of é For The story of our 
railroads middle grades _ postal system 





in the series 
READING TO LEARN 
For pupils of the lower grades. 


s 
—GATES : BAKER : PEARDON— 


THE CARAVAN OF 
NICK AND DICK 


— Third Reader — 


in the _ series, Good-Companion 
Books, popular for elementary so- 
cial science content. 


. 
—BOYER : CHEYNEY : WHITE — 


PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Complete, grades 3-8, with recent 
publication of Books E and F for 
upper grades. 








**Designed for Understanding”’ 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
BLACK AND DAVIS 


A modern course simple enough for the beginner to 
understand and accurate enough to lay foundations for 
all further study. 





HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 
BENEDICT : KNOX : STONE 


A new height of achievement in relating the principles 
of biology to man’s problems of everyday living. 








_|f THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 2459 Prairie Avenue . Chicago 
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Outstanding 
ROW-PETERSON SUCCESSES 














IN PRIMARY READING 


Reading Foundation Series 
ca 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 
Basic Primary Readers 


DOWN THE RIVER ROAD 
Readiness Second Reader 


THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS 
Traditional Literature Readers 














IN HISTORY 


Grades 4 
SINGLE CYCLE SERIES 
The Story of Earliest Times . . . The “pet 
of Old Europe and New America . . 
The Story of Colonial Times 
Grades 4 to 6 
DOUBLE CYCLE SERIES 
Our Nation Begins . . . Our Nation Grows 
Up .. . The Story of Our Nation... 
Old Europe and Our Nation 
THE BUILDING OF OUR NATION 
Grades 7 and 8 



































IN ARITHMETIC 


e 
THE CHAMPION ARITHMETICS 
Stepped-Up Edition 
Fun With Numbers 
A Reader Arith- 
metic for Second 
Grade 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Grade Placement of 
Arithmetic Topics is 
distinctly modern. 




















New York SAN FRANCISCO 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS — 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1938 
First Term: June 6- July 13 
Second Term: July 14- August 19 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the 
Spring Quarter, April 25, and remaining through the Sum- 
mer Quarter, ending August 19, a full semester’s work may 
be completed. 


For more than sixty years, George Peabody College for Teachers 
has devoted its entire resources and energies to the better preparation 
and training of teachers and educational leaders. 


For catalogues, or further information, address: 
The Secretary 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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JUST PICTURE ME... 


“When our big Greyhound Super-Coach paused at 
that Indian trading post, I thought J was the only 
photo fiend within a war-whoop of the place. Was 
my face red when up pops old Chief Ump-Ump- 
Wah, and snaps his super F:2 candid camera at my 
startled countenance! I'll bet the whole reservation 
will double up laughing when they see that one!” 


Seriously, a Greyhound bus trip invites just such 
thrilling surprises. It is packed with unique and 
pleasant incidents that you don’t seem to find, trav- 
eling any other way. There’s adventure, discovery 
—but with all the rough edges taken off. 

Picture yourself having fun on a Greyhound trip 
—now, later this spring, or this summer... for 
Greyhound is an every-season transportation, with 


as 


a 
4 


> N= & 
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healthful heat on cool days, fresh natural ventilation 
in warm weather, smooth riding always. 


And isn’t it fortunate that the best way to see 
America costs less! Greyhound fares are 25% to 
65% lower than rates for other types of travel! 


Low-Cost Spring Vacations ! 


Go by Greyhound Super-Coach ... back home, to 
visit friends, or to some sunny resort ... for your 
Spring Vacation or your Easter week-end. Get a 
foretaste of the pleasant scenic travel you'll enjoy 
on a longer trip this summer. Remember, you can 
go three miles by Greyhound at the cost of driving 
a small car just one mile! 
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routes. 


THIS BRINGS PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, FULL TRIP INFORMATION 
Just write on the line below the place or places you’re planning to visit this spring or 
summer. Then mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., for a bright pictorial travel booklet, also low rates and suggested 


Information on trip te:..........................--- ~~~ + own nn 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


aM UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer rter Catalog—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 





Name 


Street and No. 





I 
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American Movable Chair-Desk 262 American Tubular Steel Desk 101 


BSOLETE, ill-fitting desks and seats are distinctly 
out of place in the present day school. They are a 
definite handicap to students and teachers. 


School furniture by the American Seating Company is 
built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and in 
addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, cor- 
rect posture and sight conservation. There is correct 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums— 
every type of school furniture—all at a reasonable cost. 





Branch and distributor offices conveniently 
near you, warehouses at strategic points and KS: 
a trained staff of installation men, make our 3 
service quickly available to every school. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN EVERY TRADE AREA 
TO SERVE YOU. 
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STUDY FOR 
CALIFORNIA CREDENTIALS 
in 
California’s Redwood Wonderland 


A region of great natural beauty with 
ocean beaches, sand dunes, lagoons, 
rivers, and redwood forests. 


Summer climate and environment 
ideal for study and recreation. 


1938 SUMMER SESSION 
Five-Week Term 
June 27—July 30 
Two 214-Week Terms 
June 27-July 13 July 14—July 30 


For further information and complete catalog 
write 
ARTHUR S8. GIST, President 
HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, 
Arcata, California 




















AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED im | 74 PULLMANS 





Visiting Two Foreign Countries, 


OLD MEXICO and CANADA, 
and circling the United States seeing 
Jaurez . . In Old Mexico... Los Angeles, 
stopping at palatial Biltmore Hotel for three 


nights . Beverly Hills . . Hollywood . 
Santa Monica .... Catalina Island ase Santa 
Cruz... California Big Redwood Trees . 


Preview of World Fair at San Francisco . . 
Portland ... . Seattle . . .. Victoria, Canada 
. American Rockies . . . . Glacier National 
Park . . (optional) Glacier Park or Yosemite 
Park. 
America’s most outstanding travel bargain .. . 
exclusive special train . . . lots of sightseeing 
. . « wonderful meals. . handling of baggage. 
Enjoy your vacation in AIR-CONDITIONED com- 
fort. 


Lv. Chicago June 19-July 3-17-31-August 14 
OTHER os TRIPS TO 


Europe .. . Yellowstone .... 

Paclbe tiertbudt ‘ . Montreal . . . . Quebec 

....« Boston... . New York. . . Bermuda 
. Hawaii. Weekly Departures. 


Ask for Folders 


POWERS TOURS 


11f WEST WASHINGTON 

















CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
a. Chicago’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 
| 
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--FOR A GLORIOUS 
1938 VACATION! 


There’s glamour out in America’s great 
Northwest and far West that spells a real 
vacation in any language! Yellowstone 
National Park . .. Gardiner Gateway, the 
historic entrance, and the new Red Lodge 
HIGH-road that skirts the “top of the 
world” for miles . .. dude ranches in 
Montana and Wyoming. . . Rainier 
National Park, the modern bustling 
cities of the North Pacific Coast...Cali- 
fornia... Alaska. On a trip to or from 
the West, travel one way via the color- 
ful Northern Pacific country on the 
famous North Coast Limited. Send the 
coupon below... we will send you full 
information about the trip that intrigues 
you and just what it will cost. 
Going to SUMMER SCHOOL? 
Cc ducation an ti 
one of the splendid we dhe soe in tn 
tana, Idaho, Oregon or Washington. 
If you'll tell us where you would like 


' to go, we'll send you full informa- 
\ tion. Mail the coupon. 


e—taN NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 












7 
SSSSSSSSSSSSEESEESSSE SESS eeeee 


= Mr. E. E. NELSON, 
172 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 
© Pacific N. W. C) Rainier Park (0 Yellowstone Park 
in Dude Ranch 0 California 
0 Alaska (C0 Escorted Tours (C0 Independent Trip 
(CO Summer School Sessions at 








(Indicate school in which you are interested) 





Address Phone 


City. State 


If student, state grade. 
ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


ItD 














NORTH COAST LIM 


2 oe, 
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How to see 


of MEXICO! 


Tue BEST WAY to see 
Mexico is by train. 
You speed right 
through the heart of 
the country, through 
dozens of picturesque 
villages where the ar- 
rival of the train is the 
big event of the day. 


Southern Pacific of- 7 rae 
fers you a simple way The beach at Mazatlan 
to see twice as much of Mexico: go by train and 
go one way, return another, using the romantic 
West Coast Route one way. As the map shows, 
this route starts at Tucson, Arizona, and skirts the 
West Coast of Mexico, touching Guaymas (stop 




















HERMOSILLO West Coast 
GUAYMAS ‘ 
of Mexico 
Route 








at our Hotel Playa de Cortés for fine deep-sea fish- 
ing) and sleepy Mazatlan, then climbs through the 
wild Barrancas to Guadalajara and Mexico City. 


FREE! More than 
250,000 people have 
enjoyed Southern Pa- 
cific’s famous booklet, 
I've Been to Mexico. 
We will send you a free 
copy of the fifth edition 
if you'll write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. ST-4, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Southern Pacific 
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PR Pi y SA SO 
LESS THAN TWO MINUTES out of a 
24-hour day! About as long as it takes to read 
this column! That’s the trifling amount of 
time elapsed since the discovery of America, 
compared to the half-million years of prehistoric 
and civilized mankind’s existence. With vivid 
comparisons like this, ON THE Roap to CIviLi- 
ZATION—a new high-school text by Heckel and 
Sigman—provokes real interest in world history. 


— 
LIGHT from an ordinary candle at 100 feet 
approximates the amount all the stars give us. 


or 
INDIANA has just adopted ON THE Roap 
To CIvILizATION for 5 years exclusive basal 
use. City and county adoptions (more than a 
hundred in the past few months) attest the 
merit of this book’s colorful style and con- 
tent. Would you like a wall copy of the chart, 
*“Man’s March from Earliest Times,” that ap- 
pears in this book? If so, better write at once. 


a al 
FIREWOOD is still the source of one eighth 
of the world’s power. 


“_—_ 

WEIGHT was the basis for selling books in 
Russia as late as 1840. Figured this way, the 
price of THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS is less than three cents an ounce 
—the cost of first-class postage to mailit. But 
its real value lies in its lack of weighty defining 
words, making this dictionary for boys and 
girls the easiest to understand. 


oo 
PEOPLE laugh 400 times more often than 
they cry. Women, the psychologists tell us, 
laugh less than men and weep more frequently. 


_ 
BUSINESS ETHICS forms a fascinating 
and abundantly illustrated chapter in INTRO- 
DUCTION TO BusriNgEss. This outstanding text 
by Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche, has just been 
adopted for exclusive basal use in Florida. In 
its recommendation, the committee especially 
commented on the vocabulary, which has been 
scientifically checked to meet ninth-grade level. 


The JOHN C. WI AWweel,| COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1938 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 13 - August 5 
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Monday, registration. 

Tuesday, class work begins, 7 a. m. 
Monday, Independence Day, holiday. 
School Administrators’ Conference. 
Sunday, baccalaureate address, 11 a. m. 
Friday, class work closes, 4. p. m. 
Friday, commencement exercises, 8. p. m. 





In addition to offering students the general educational advantages which the 
courses of the fall and winter semesters present, the University endeavors to provide 
in its summer session for all those engaged in education who have special interests 
either practical or theoretical. The complete program of the summer session makes 
vossible the accomodation of students who, for any reason, may wish to continue their 
work for degrees in Arts and Science, Agriculture, Business and Public Administration, 
Education, Journalism, and Medicine. Special provisions have been made for an 
extensive program of graduate study and research. The summer session will afford 
a wide range of opportunities for students who are not primarily interested in degrees. 
Training may be continued, and new developments in fields of specialized interests may 
be studied under the direction of recognized leaders. 





For information or catalog, write to 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education Building, Desk 1 
Columbia, Missouri 
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A EDITORIALS /\ 





OUR POLICY AND 
PLANS COMMITTEE 


GCHOOLS constitute an organic in- 
stitution of an organic society. 
Like the society of which they are a 
part they grow or they decay in pro- 
portion as they serve the needs of the 
people who compose them. The needs 
of people change and the methods of 
meeting old needs vary. So changes 
need to be made in institutions in 
order that they may continue to meet 
the changes in people’s changing and 
varying needs. The idea of a Policy 
and Plans Committee set up in the 
State Association and in each of the 
Community Associations grew out of 
the feeling that policies and goals are 
more wisely conceived and more cer- 
tainly arrived at when a long view of 
the schools is taken and when delib- 
erate consideration is given to the 
plans for attaining our established 
goals. 

The setting up of the State Policy 
and Plans Committee and the Com- 
munity Association Policies and 
Plans Committees should facilitate an 
interplay of ideas as to what our pol- 
icies should be and hence agreement 
upon them, and also make for har- 
mony of action toward the attainment 
of our aims. 

If and when these committees func- 
tion there will be steadier, surer and 
saner progress made in the adjust- 
ment of our educational system to 
meet the needs of our people. 

Their functioning will depend 
largely on whether or not the Com- 
munity Associations respond to their 
obligations to study, discuss and pub- 


licize the questions which have to do 
with the growth and development of 
our schools. 

The State Committee has recently 
sent to Community Association Pres- 
idents a communication from which 
we quote: 


To Policy and Plans Committees of Commu- 
nity Teachers Associations: 

The Policy and Plans Committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association is try- 
ing to stimulate the thinking of our profes- 
sion on the most pressing problems now fac- 
ing education in Missouri. We wish, there- 
fore, to call to your attention some of these 
problems as they have been brought out in 
suggestions from community associations and 
from various leaders in the State Association. 
The judgment of the Policy and Plans Com- 
mittee is that our profession needs to give 
immediate careful consideration to the prob- 
lems we are suggesting. Whatever decision 
our association may make as to future ac- 
tion in these areas, we hope that it may be 
made after careful consideration by the en- 
tire profession and on the basis of adequate 
information widely disseminated. If it is 
practicable would you hold another meeting 
of your community association this year and 
discuss one of the first two of these prob- 
lems? In any case, it is hoped that you will 
give serious consideration to all of these sug- 
gested problems before next November. We 
hope that these may receive consideration by 
all oe in time to get reports from them 
to consolidate into a report at the next meet- 
ing of the State Association. After your 
meeting in which you discuss any of these 
problems will you please send a report to our 
— by use of one of the enclosed report 
orms? 


Suggested Problems 


I. Professionalization and growth of teach- 
ers in service, 

Is it true that the solution of this problem 
is at the heart of the development of a proper 
public attitude toward such questions as 
teachers salaries, teacher tenure, teacher re- 
tirement and other welfare problems? What 
does your association think about it? How 
can we meet this issue? 


II. Continuance of the allocation of one- 
third of the general state revenue for the sup- 
port of schools. 

Adequate support of schools is vital. With- 
out the one-third of the general revenue ade- 
quate support will be extremely difficult, if 
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not impossible, in many districts of the state. 
How can our profession help to maintain this 
support? 


III. Teacher retirement. 


Our association is on record as favoring 
teacher retirement. What are the basic argu- 
ments in favor of teacher retirement? Fol- 
low the work of our retirement committee 
and be prepared to support the work of this 
committee. 


IV. Improvement of the 1931 School Law. 


How can this law be improved in order 
better to carry out the purposes for which it 
was enacted? It seems essential in any such 
suggestions that we consider the total work- 
ings of the law rather than to attempt to do 
piece-meal tinkering with the provisions. 


It is very important that the discussions be 
conducted so that the best thinking of all 
members of your group may be brought out 
and that it be integrated into a statement of 
policy. This statement of policy might well 
be made by the Policy and Plans Committee 
of your community association following the 
meeting. 


We shall very much appreciate your co- 
operation in securing a discussion of these 
problems in your community association and 
im giving us a report of the results of -such 
discussion. 


Very truly yours, 
WADE C. FOWLER, 
Coordinator. 

M. S. T. A. Building, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


A form for a report of meetings ac- 
companied this letter. In this issue is 
a short article by Mr. T. E. Vaughan 
bearing on one of the above questions. 
In May this magazine hopes to carry 
the tentative proposal of our Com- 
mittee on Teachers Retirement to 
which we ask your thoughtful atten- 
tion. We hope that it will be thought- 
fully discussed by all people con- 
cerned. Other material will appear 
from time to time bearing on these 
and other suggested problems. 


THE CASE OF JOHN DOE, 
PEDAGOG 


OHN DOB, a very persistent peda- 

gog, had been dismissed from a 
neighboring school system because he 
was rated ‘‘a weak sister.’’? Imme- 
diately and frequently thereafter, he 
presented written and personal ap- 
plications to another school system; 
but due to information in the hands 
of that superintendent, he was un- 
able to gain much headway through 
‘‘the front door.’’ Undaunted, the 
intrepid John decided to try ‘‘the 
back door,’’—an entrance always re- 
served for cheap peddlers with cheap 
wares. He operated through an in- 
discreet teacher in this cherished sys- 
tem who diplomatically engineered a 
social evening in the home of a board 
member to which this ambitious ped- 
agog came disguised as a guest. The 
propriety of his position as a social 
guest in the home of this unsuspect- 
ing school official did not deter the 
dauntless John from using the oc- 
easion to promote his professional 
ambition and present his individual 
case coupled with an emotional-ap- 
peal slant,—‘‘the aged mother to 
support’’ gag; thereby cherishing a 
longing hope that through this un- 
ethical professional procedure he 
might, perchance, be able to land the 
sought-for job, even over the head of 
the superintendent. 

And we still have A Code of Pro- 
fessional Standards and Ethics in 
Missouri. 

O. J. Mathias 
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Making Democracy Work--A School Problem 


By V. M. Harpin 


E ARE realizing to-day as never be- 

fore that we are in grave danger of 

losing our boasted American Democ- 
racy. As we take a world view we see de- 
mocracies crumbling in other nations under 
the impact of forces which sacrifice all hu- 
man values for the sake of dictatorships or 
some other authoritative way of dealing 
with what we conceive to be for the best 
interests of society. There are subtle and 
powerful forces working in our own coun- 
try to-day which threaten to deprive us 
of all those ways of living which we have 
held to be worthwhile. 

Let us raise the question: Why are we 
threatened with the loss of our American 
privileges which we consider so significant ? 
In the first place, we have limited democ- 
racy with all its implications to a too nar- 
row aspect of life; namely, the political: 
What we should have been doing is to 
extend the function, meanings, and values 
of democracy to all the activities of life 
for the purpose of realizing the maximum 
benefits from our practices. Democracy 
should be not a narrow theoretical way of 
living ; something to be talked about on 
convenient occasions and cast aside lightly 
when practice conflicts with ideals of life, 
but a live working force which has as its 
source of guiding principles the teachings 
of the Christ of Galilee. 

In the second place, we have not kept 
our social and economic practices of living 
in touch with the scientific age in which 
we live. Unemployment, poverty, loss of 
security, poor housing conditions, labor 
difficulties and other problems too numer- 
ous to mention are unmistakable evidence 
that ways of living are far behind the ad- 
vancements we have made with machines 
and scientific discoveries. If we had kept 
the principles of democratic living in 
harmony with the mechanical advantages 
that have come to us, we should not be in 
the state of confusion we are now in. We 
are no longer willing to use the kerosene 
lamp, the horse and buggy, the methods 
of business of by-gone days, but we cling 
stubbornly to ideas and patterns of living 
which belong to a past era and, con- 


sequently, suffer for our failure to keep 
pace with the procession. 

Finally, we have failed to increase our 
understandings of how the forces of the 
present age affect us and of how we might 
cooperate more intelligently for the pur- 
pose of realizing the abundant life. Ask 
any man on the street what is the social 
significance of the automobile, the stock 
exchange, the radio or any other impor- 
tant force operating among us and his 
answer will be in terms of ignorance of 
their meaning for us. 

Why should these problems which we 
have described be of any concern to the 
school? The school is an agency selected 
and supported by society to perpetuate 
its ideals and promote its best interests; 
therefore, we have a right to expect this 
institution to serve our needs. Further- 
more, the school is the only institution 
that affects such a large number of the 
future citizens of our nation over a rela- 
tively long period of time. 

It is true that the home reaches a large 
number, but we do not have homes with 
a unified purpose nor are they sufficiently 
equipped to deal adequately with these 
problems. The same thing is more or less 
true with other social institutions. There- 
fore, the school should assume this re- 
sponsibility of teaching boys and girls 
how to live in a democracy in all that the 
word means. 

We might raise the question: If the 
school does not make any attempt to pre- 
pare youth for democracy, how can it 
justify its existence as a social institution 
or how can it ask for financial support 
from the public? We are not interested 
in perpetuating a curriculum for the aris- 
tocracy nor can we afford to retain in the 
school subjects and methods that are out 
of date or make no contribution toward 
helping all of the children of all the peo- 
ple live the abundant life consistent with 
the demands of a highly interdependent 
society. 

What the schools can do to make democ- 
racy work better becomes a challenge 
which we cannot afford to ignore. How 
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can we meet this challenge? In the first 
place the school can and should utilize 
every opportunity possible to broaden our 
conception of democracy. We of the 
school staff need to enlarge and deepen 
our concepts if we are to be intelligent 
leaders of youth through wide reading, 
through firsthand observations, and 
through discussion. Having done this we 
ean plan with and for pupils experiences 
which will develop a better understanding 
of democracy according to their level of 
ability. We do not mean democracy in 
the sense of a theoretical system of society 
or as a vague, Utopian dream, but as a 
way of living which extends into all the 
relationships of life. This demands that 
we make each school a miniature democ- 
racy in which pupils have abundant op- 
portunities to live together in a co-opera- 
tive manner, sharing in common interests 
and purposes on the basis of intelligent 
understandings; that we increase the 
breadth and depth of their understandings 
of how society is organized, how it func- 
tions, and how it might function better 
for the good of all; and that we plan with 
children experiences which will reveal to 


them the values of clear thinking, of in- 
telligent self-direction, and of accepting 
full responsibility for their acts in every 
significant situation. 


In the second place, we who are respon- 
sible for the learning activities of children 
must place less and less emphasis upon 
the competitive side of life and more upon 
the co-operative where common interests 
and purposes are involved. We have over- 
emphasized such activities as prizes, 
awards, and holidays for one group excel- 
ling another, etc. 


Finally, we need to guide children in 
those experiences which give them appre- 
ciation of and respect for, truth in any 
social situation. This implies also that we 
must guide them in being willing to sus- 
pend judgment or action until all the evi- 
dence is in on matters of vital importance, 
rather than making decisions and choices 
on the basis of inadequate facts, prejudice, 
and uncontrolled emotions; all of this 
cannot be done in a day but by persistent, 
patient, and intelligent working at the 
job with faith in the worthwhileness of the 
task. 


State Revenue in Relation to Public School Support 


By T. E. VaueHan 


HE fact that an almost successful at- 
tempt was made at the last session of 
the General Assembly to propose for 
ratification by the voters of the State a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing the Gen- 
eral Assembly to set aside for a particular 
purpose all or a part of the yield of any 
tax, thus keeping the money out of the 
State Revenue Fund; the fact that an elec- 
tive State official who is a reputed candi- 
date for Governor has repeatedly stated 
that he favors ear-marking certain taxes 
for purposes other than school support; 
and the further fact that influential groups 
are advocating the repeal or a drastic 
modification of the sales tax,—all make it 
advisable for those interested in education 
to understand what such proposals mean 
in relation to the support of public schools. 
Hence this brief discussion of State reve- 
nue. 
The Constitution of the State of Mis- 


souri (Art. XI, See. 7) provides that not 
less than twenty-five per cent of the State 
revenue, exclusive of the interest and sink- 
ing fund, shall be set apart to be applied 
annually to the support of the public 
schools. For more than fifty years the Gen- 
eral Assembly has gone beyond the consti- 
tutional requirement and has appropriated 
one-third of the State revenue for public 
school support. Constitutional amend- 
ments, court decisions, and legislative prac- 
tice, however, have limited the meaning 
of the term ‘‘State revenue’’ so that it now 
includes only money going into the State 
revenue fund, and not quite all of that. 
Certain items that are credited to the State 
revenue fund are not classed as ‘‘State 
revenue,’’ and hence do not contribute to 
public school support. Chief among those 
items are the private car tax, fees collected 
by the public service commission, and 
building and loan license fees. Since the 
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sum of such items and the income from 
the State permanent school fund are both 
relatively small, State support of public 
schools varies almost directly as the State 
revenue fund. Hence, the accompanying 
table, which shows receipts into the State 
revenue fund for a ten-year period, should 
throw light on the problem of public school 
support. 


half of which goes into the State revenue 
fund, the other half going into the county 
foreign insurance tax fund, to be appor- 
tioned ultimately to school districts for use 
in purchasing free textbooks. Since 1933, 
taxes on beer, liquor, and sales of tangible 
personal property have been added, and in 
1937 those three new taxes produced 61.07 
per cent of the money that went into the 





RECEIPTS INTO THE GENERAL REVENUE FUND OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


REFUNDS AND TRANSFERS ELIMINATED* 














1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Property Taxes $ 2,446,699.23 $ 2,491,295.90 $ 2,313,248.31 $2,453,695.50 $ 2,089,548.32 
% of Total 18.22 17.27 15.20 18.95 19.72 
Income Tax 3,697,603.47 4,252,489 .19 4,608,933.54  3,420,463.95 3,291,464.70 
% of Total 27.54 29.48 30.29 26.41 31.06 
Inher. Taxes 3,057,339.17 2,729,738 .34 3,841,045.82  2,755,387.24  1,151,323.51 
% of Total 22.77 18.92 25.42 21.27 10.86 
Crop. Fr. Tax 1,927,835.00 2,348,491.68 1,974,731.93  1,884,315.36  1,767,738.71 
% of Total 14.36 16.28 12.98 14.55 16.68 
For. Ins. Tax 1,160,228.06 1,229,654 .09 1,233,956.22  1,236,460.81 1,240,054.19 
% of Total 8.64 8.52 8.11 9.55 11.70 
Other Items 1,135 P.. 81 1,375,342 50 1,244,377.64  1,200,907.01 1,057,888.11 
% of Total 8.47 9.53 8.18 9.27 9.98 
Total $13,425,394.74 $14,427,011.70 $15,216,293.46 $12,951,229.87 $10,598,017.54 
% of Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Property Taxes $ 2,134,873.15 $ 2,008,470.27 $ 1,919,209.60 $ 1,928,933.81 $ 1,989,509.43 
% of Total 19.50 12.29 9.06 6.48 5.34 © 
Income Tax 3,374,192.07 3,572,051 .38 4,428,698.96  5,528,438.89  7,421,746.94 
% of Total’ 30.82 21.86 . 20.92 18.58 19.90 
Inher. Taxes 1,432,789.69 1,438,243 .75 1,491,509.64  1,522,241.95  1,416,951.09 
% of Total 13.09 8.80 7.05 5.11 3.80 
Corp. Fr. Tax 1,631,851.35 1,605,812 .54 1,489,100.22 1,480,216.15  1,503,874.99 
% of Total 14.90 9.83 7.03 4.97 4.03 
For. Ins. Tax 1,101,846.41 1,038,353 .16 1,076,157.71  1,088,716.09  1,215,348.32 
% of Total 10.06 6.35 5.08 3.66 3.26 
Beer Tax 735,238.53 953,115.88  1,074,830.39  1,072,653.06 
% of Total 4.50 4.50 3.61 2.88 
Liquor Tax 2,020,238 ..38 3,886,516.79  4,272,957.54  4,182,982.31 
% of Total 12.36 18.36 14.36 11.22 
Sales Taxes 3,096,997 .27 5,158,280.83 12,008,974.99 17,513,200.92 
% of Total 18.96 24.36 40.35 46.97 
Other Items 1,273,615.51 824,685.03 770,800.46 857,952.26 970,951.42 
% of Total 11.63 5.05 3.64 2.88 2.60 
Total $10,949,168.18 $16,340,090.31 $21,173,390.09 $29,763,262.07 $37,287,218.48 
% of Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 











—_—_—_ 
—_——_— 


*Data from the published reports of the State Auditor. 








It will be noted from the table that for 
the six years, 1928-1933, five taxes yielded 
more than 90 per cent of the money going 
into the State revenue fund. Those taxes 
were: (1) the tax on property, including 
the tax on railroads and other utilities; 
(2) the income tax; (3) inheritance taxes; 
(4) the corporation franchise tax; (5) the 
tax on foreign insurance companies, only 


State revenue fund. It is likely that for 
the calendar year 1938 the same three taxes 
will produce more than 65 per cent of the 
money going into the State revenue fund. 
Hence the significance of any proposal to 
take the yield of those taxes from the State 
revenue fund. 

Those who make such proposals disclaim 
any desire to injure the publie schools. 
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They point to the great increase in State 
school support since 1933, and ask why so 
much money is needed. They neglect to 
mention the fact that local school taxes 
have diminished to such an extent that 
there probably has been a decrease in the 
funds available for school support, if com- 
parison is made with pre-depression years 
and for the entire State. They tell only 
half of the story. The actual friends of 
the public schools should tell the other half, 
lest the public be misled. 

The purpose of this brief discussion has 
been to point out these facts: 

1. That certain proposals relative to the 
yield of State taxes imposed since 1933 
would, if made effective, reduce materially 


the amount of money going into the State 
revenue fund. 

2. That State support of public schools 
varies almost directly as the size of the 
State revenue fund. 

3. That increased State support has 
served merely to offset in part decreased 
local support of public schools. 

4. That those who make the proposals 
mentioned point to the increase in State 
support, ignore the decrease in local sup- 
port, and thus seek to mislead the public 
by telling only half of the story. 


5. That it rests with the true friends of 
education to prevent the public from being 
misled. 


St. Louis Honors Itself in Honoring Superintendent 
Gerling 


HE dinner given by the citizens of St. 

Louis on March 22 commemorating 
Henry J. Gerling’s forty years of service 
in the St. Louis Public Schools reflects 
honor not alone on its worthy subject but 
fully as much does it honor our metropolis. 
It is grand testimony to a people’s ideals 
and sense of values. When 1500 citizens 
fill to overflowing one of the largest din- 
ing rooms of St. Louis for the purpose 
of paying tributes of appreciation to a 
teacher who has devoted his life to a work 
too often taken for granted, the event 
means that the individual honored is of 
unusual caliber, that the people bestow- 
ing the honor are people of sterling quali- 
ties and that they place a high value upon 
the work of the school. 

Dr. Gerling has served St. Louis as 
teacher, principal, college professor, assist- 
ant superintendent and superintendent. 
Hig career has been one of personal devo- 
tion to education on all its levels and has 
included service to and experience with 
thousands of students from kindergarten 
to college. It is evident that on each level 
of service and to all grades of pupils he 
has given and shown high qualities of per- 
sonality, attainment and ideals. 

His character as a leader was beautifully 
and succinctly summarized by Miss Hilda 
A. Hageman, President of the St. Louis 


District of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, as follows: 


MISS HAGEMAN’S TRIBUTE 


**My tribute tonight to our honored 
guest is bound up in that word service, 
defined in Webster’s Dictionary as an 
‘office of devotion—devotion to duty.’ 
Apart, each letter of that word stands 
for the attributes heralded as in leg- 
ends of old. 
$ stands for sincerity—sympathy— 
_ superiority of character 
E for enthusiasm—effective energy— 
earnestness personified 
R for retiring—reticent yet always 
reasonable and reliable 

V for virile — versatile — vehement— 
valorous 

I for idealistic — intrepid — infinite 
patience—indifference to criticism 
when right 

C for courteous though candid—coura- 
geous—charm of personality 

E for easy of approach —eager to 
please—easy to confide in—an emi- 
nent citizen 

‘“The embodiment of these attributes 
in a mighty soul characterizes the man 


whom we honor tonight, our leader 
and friend, Henry J. Gerling.’’ 
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R. M. Inbody, President of the St. Louis 
High School Teachers Association, ex- 
pressed for his organization its appreci- 
ation of Dr. Gerling’s leadership. 

Greetings were extended by Mayor Dick- 
mann and by Dr. E. A. Ferrenbach, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. 

Dr. Kane gave a scintillating talk on 


‘*Gerling—The Man”’ and after President 
Frederick A. Middlebush’s address Dr. 


Gerling closed the program with a philo- 
sophical appraisal of education and a look 
into the future of education in St. Louis. 
We publish the address of President 
Middlebush on page 151 of this issue. 


A House Divided 


Cuas. E. 


HEN one has an awareness, of the 
W changing social conditions of a na- 

tion, and the resulting changes of 
all contributing institutions, he must face 
the facts of necessary adjustments within 
these institutions. If these major con- 
tributing social institutions are enumer- 
ated, one would likely name the home, 
state, industry, church, school, radio and 
motion pictures. No attempt has been 
made to name them in order of importance, 
There probably would be extreme disagree- 
ment on all except the first two, but be 
that as it may, unless these are harmonized 
many cross purposes will be encountered. 

The philosophy that most of us studied 
placed the school as a supplementary social 
institution, and not as a hand made factory 
to remake society. Being one whose major 
interests are in the school, it is this in- 
stitution in its relationship to the whole 
of society that we wish to discuss. 

We still believe that the school is a sup- 
plementary social institution. However, as 
such it does not follow that the school is a 
static organism. If other fundamental 
social forces change and the school changes 
not, it ceases to be a supplementary in- 
stitution and becomes as a ship without a 
rudder running counter to the tide of social 
evolution. It is trite to say that the second- 
ary school was founded as a college pre- 
paratory institution to which only a small 
percent of the nation’s pupils went. It is 
not quite so trite to say that it has con- 
tinued to be a bloated college preparatory 
institution with a host of side shows. In 
many cases these side shows of practical 
arts, physical education, music, dramatics, 
club activities, vocational subjects, general 
mathematics, general citizenship, general 
science and consumer education have run 
as necessary, but, in the minds of some of 
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us, disreputable adjuncts of the big top. 
Much evidence could be marshaled to sup- 
port the previous statement. Suffice it to 
say that only from two to five electives are 
allowed in a pupil’s educational diet to 
care for these ‘‘so-called’’ side shows in 
most secondary schools. This number of 
electives depends on the pupil’s choice of 
a college entrance or some sort of a general 
diploma. The college entrance diplomas 
continue to have a sort of magic prestige 
and the curriculum of students unfitted for 
sheer academic preparation are often forced 
into the wrong mold because of this. 

It is a waste of time to describe the 
phenomenal growth of high school and the 
multiplicity of problems which have arisen 
in attempting to fit all boys and girls to a 
Procrustean bed. The side shows have often 
broken down in the attempt to administer 
them in the selfsame manner as the long 
established five ring (English, mathematics, 
history, science and language) circus of the 
big top. Which curricular activities are of 
most value .in fitting for adjustment in a 
changing order, and how can one keep a 
balance ? 

Let us go back to the main topic of the 
divided house. Will we grant that ma- 
chines have changed industry? Will we 
grant that the mass of the population is no 
longer agrarian? Will we grant that the 
radio and movies have ushered in problems 
in family life? Will we grant that the 
school must change in order to harmonize 
with the change caused by the impact of 
these changed institutions on the total 
social economic structure? If the above 
questions are admitted as logical, and if 
it is admitted that we get most of the 
pupils of high school age in school, we 
must admit a responsibility for helping 
them to adjust to a changing social scene. 
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Many plans have been suggested as to 
the type of adjustments needed in the 
schools. The elementary schools have prob- 
ably progressed somewhat farther than the 
secondary schools in the effort to adjust 
to democratic principles involved in the 
process of education. The activity pro- 
gram has progressed farther and the matter 
of adjustment of the curriculum to the in- 
tegrity of child personality has made rather 
satisfying growth. In other words, there is 
more unity of agreement in the philosophy 
motivating the changing pattern of the 
elementary school. 

In the high school field there is less agree- 
ment as to purpose and perhaps less free- 
dom to make the necessary adjustments, 
which must be made if the school generally 
is to again become a mobile supplementary 
institution. This lack of agreement as to 
the purpose the school is to serve and the 
conflicting philosophy of those managing 
and teaching in the high schools make for 
a chaotic condition. One group subscribes 
to a subject-centered curriculum in which 
the child must fit, while the other group be- 
lieves in a principle of continuing child 
growth and development. The first group 
believes in a school of rigid schedules, auto- 
cratic management, and the storing of 
knowledge of answered problems, while the 
other group believes in an evolving curric- 
ulum where real problems may be at- 
tacked, where democracy may work through 
pupil participation in the organization, 
and where interest and natural curiosity 
of children may live and grow. One sit- 
uation tends to standardize and stifle chil- 
dren while the other seeks to free chil- 
dren to search after answers to problems 
of present consequence and their under- 
lying background. 

The above underlying contributing 
causes to unrest in secondary education 
may not be apparent at a superficial glance 
on visiting a school, but the resultant can 
usually be found. 

We hear the ery go up from some teach- 
ers that never before have they seen pupils 
so irresponsible toward lesson preparation. 
Never before have they seen them so cras3 
toward the whip of failure—nay even their 
actions bespeak their tongue and they 
challenge the teachers to fail them. Some 
teachers with a different plan of motivation 


have ideas of a different stimulus in ac- 
complishing the education of children. 
Hence the implication is made that pupils 
fail to work because of some disagreement 
among teachers concerning marks, guid- 
ance, or a mental hygienic point of view. 
If some teachers work with pupils in the 
way of assigning lessons and hearing reci- 
tations only, the pupil has small opportun- 
ity to do much but prepare a lesson. An- 
other teacher sets up a democratic pupil- 
teacher planning situation, where pupils 
know why they do what is to be done. 
This last group believes in objective and 
anecdotal records as most valid in evaluat- 
ing pupils. The first group are willing to 
support only numerical or a five point 
grading system. Here we have a situation 
that needs some thought in order to serve 
the best interests of the pupils. 

The conflict in principle of school gov- 
ernment manifests itself in the conduct of 
pupils in and about the building. Some 
teachers believe that students should be 
controlled. Teachers command — pupils 
obey is a truism in the classroom. Outside 
the classroom there is bedlam. Those who 
believe in student participation in the 
initiation of activities and in representa- 
tive government within the school, believe 
that pupils and teachers working together 
could develop a conduct of activity. This 
would be functional in its relationship to 
the working group (the school) and would 
supplant the non-functioning conduct of 
intellect. It is said that the Greeks, with 
their beautiful codes, learned them as rit- 
uals and often failed to translate them 
into action; thus weakening the unity of 
a country. Our fathers read morals in 
readers. Each story went to great pains 
to make its moral clearly a moral of intel- 
lect. What we strive for is a situation in 
which a pupil, through living with others 
will translate a moral into his life in such 
a way as to furnish a conduct activity and 
not a moral of intellect. 

The disagreement among teachers as to 
the purpose of education probably makes 
for the lack of purpose among pupils. If 
a pupil attends one class where he is totally 
encompassed, with every detail of his work, 
by the teacher in command, where he must 
grub for facts to hand back to the teacher 
in order to get his mark, his conduct can 
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be predicted, because there is no conduct. 
This selfsame pupil may attend another 
class where the focus is on a teacher-pupil 
planned program and even here fail to get 
the satisfaction hoped, because he has not 
yet found how to use freedom. He has 
been conditioned by prescription and if his 
initiative and ingenuity have lain dormant, 
he may be a problem even in a democratic 
situation. It would seem that lack of 
faculty agreement on a working democratic 
classroom procedure is a contributing cause 
to internal dissention. 


Then values of types of organizations 
need to be weighed. Much is being made of 
activity units, fused courses, correlated 
courses, etc., versus specialized courses in 
the same general fields. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators must agree on the results de- 
sired and the relative merits of the two 
plans. The traditional set-up may have 
advantages, in some respects, over the one 
that may succeed it. 

1. With specialized courses you can have 
specialized library facilities in one room, 
while with general courses you may have 
to get along with few facilities, or spend 
much more money. Which is desirable and 
practical is a question which requires at 
least a tentative answer for each school 
system. 

2. In an established plan you have teach- 
ers familiar with teaching techniques and 
organization, while in attempting a new 
organization teachers must learn new tech- 
niques. If you plan to change, what pre- 
liminary discussions and conditionings need 
to be evolved? 

3. In a traditional organization differ- 
entiated subject matter is used to adjust 
to pupil; in a cooperative organization the 
contribution of each to a common problem 
is the desired relationship. Are we as 


teachers able to skillfully adjust to a new 
viewpoint and better serve the pupil? 

4. A textbook and encyclopedic method 
of teaching is expected to give way to re- 
search attitude on the part of both teacher 
and pupil. Do we have the facilities and 
ingenuity to make this possible and yet 
keep it balanced with activities? 

5. There must be a decision between a 
planned education and a planning educa- 
tion—as one layman expresses it. In the 
one, the curriculum is set up to be taken. 
In the other, the aptitudes and abilities 
of the student are appraised and plans are 
continually made in the light of the best 
interests of the child. 

The breadth of this subject could go on 
and on. Of course, it would be disastrous 
if all saw alike, but if we are sincere in 
educating for living in a democratic so- 
ciety, it would seem that schools within 
their walls could be that type of organiza- 
tion. If the school as a fundamental social 
institution is to again supplement changing 
conditions in other institutions, it must 
take the lock from the steering wheel. If 
there is to be unity within our own house, 
we must focus on the larger principles and 
allow subject matter, method, and organ- 
ization to become means rather than ends 
in the educational process. Then last: 
Values of organization of schedule and of 
content must be carefully studied lest we 
lose the values of the established in our 
zeal for a more mobile school situation, 

‘*A house divided against itself cannot 
stand,’’ without causing unrest which may 
lead to growth in many cases. The prob- 
lems arising from differing points of view 
are not solved until they are analyzed and 
defined. In the search for a broader under- 
standing of the nature of boys and girls, 
and of the society of which they are a part, 
we may hope for a better school. 





E OFTEN SEE PERSONS who have had little schooling and in whose case the 
absence of set schooling proves to be a positive asset. They have at least retained 
their native common sense and power of judgment, and its exercise in the actual 
conditions of living has given them the precious gift of ability to learn from the ex- 


periences they have. 


What avails it to win prescribed amounts of information about 


geography and history, to win ability to read and write, if in the process the in- 
dividual loses his own soul; loses his appreciation of things worth while, of the values 
to which these things are relative; if he loses desire to apply what he has learned and, 
above all, loses ability to extract meaning from his future experiences as they occur? 

—John Dewey in Experience and Education. 
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Audio-Visual Education on a Limited Budget” 


EmpuHasizing THE VALUE oF Sounp Fizms 1n a Visuat Ams Program IN A 
SmautL Ciry ScHoou System. 


By Gorvon R. Jones Director of Visual Instruction; Joun W. GiuiLanp Sup- 
erintendent, Aurora, Missouri Public Schools 


HE world is still too large for the 

child to come in direct contact with 
all its interesting situations, and the 
school is far too small to house the sig- 
nificant representations that can be brought 
to the school. School excursions, museums, 
posters, pictures, all have their limitations 
as well as their advantages when it comes 
to broadening the background of school 
children through contact with situations as 
nearly lifelike as possible. 

Within the last forty years there has 
been made available a new medium that is 
almost unsurpassed in its broad influences 
on human behavior. That new medium is 
the motion picture. It is the most powerful 
of the visual tools of education that have 
been devised by man. However, schools as 
a rule have not taken full advantage of 
this opportunity to use the motion picture, 
and the most effective use remains to be 
developed in the future. 

Recently a study was made endeavoring 
to ascertain the extent of the social in- 
fluence of the motion picture. From the 
study several conclusions were ‘Teached. 
First, the motion picture is a powerful 
medium of education. Second, children 
learn a large number of facts from a 
motion picture and remember them for a 
long time. Third, motion pictures produce 
a change in attitudes toward social prob- 
lems. Fourth, they stir the emotions. 
Fifth, they provide patterns of conduct. 
All these conclusions were reached even 
though the study was confined to the the- 
atrical motion picture. If the possibilities 
found in a theatrical motion picture could 
be turned into the proper directions and 
then these educational pictures used in the 
schools as a tool of instruction, no doubt 
school instruction could be improved. 

Definite progress has been made in the 
use of the motion picture in the schools of 
the land. This has been brought about 
largely by the fact that the school must 


*From Educational Screen. 


ever be devising better ways of teaching 
and learning, better instruments for trans- 
lating various types of experiences as 
nearly as possible into reality. Sometimes 
it is one device that works; again it is an- 
other. So it was with printing, with the 
radio, and now with the latest develop- 
ment, the talking picture, even though the 
educational talking picture as a teaching 
device has not been used to any great ex- 
tent as yet. 

The coming of the educational talking 
picture represents one of the greatest for- 
ward steps in overcoming some the limi- 
tations to learning, for it expands the possi- 
bilities of the words ‘‘teach’’ and ‘‘learn.’’ 

With these ideas in mind, and with the 
desire to vitalize our instruction to a 
greater extent, the Aurora Public Schools 
have initiated a visual education program 
which utilizes the use of the sound film 
as well as silent films, film strips, lantern 
slides, ete. 

In March, 1936, a number of represen- 
tatives of concerns selling motion picture 
projectors were invited to demonstrate 
different types of sound projection ma- 
chines to our Board of Education. Three 
factors were considered in making our 
choice, — projection qualities, simplicity 
and safety of operation, and the possibili- 
ties of using it as a public address system. 
After careful consideration a machine was 
selected upon these three basic consider- 
ations. 

Since that time we have used a large 
number of sound films. Some were good 
and some were of absolutely no value to 
us at all. These films were obtained from 
the various University Visual Education 
Departments, the Y. M. C. A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, as well as various large cor- 
porations. We have found that a great 
many of the sound films called industrials 
and scenics can be obtained free of charge 
except for transportation charges. Natur- 
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ally these free films with the exception of 
those put out by the United States Govern- 
ment have more or less advertising; and 
one of the problems in selection is brought 
about by this advertising, for there is so 
much in some of them that they are not 
usable. 

Another problem that confronted us 
was the selection of films that would be of 
real value to the teachers in supplementing 
their units of work, and getting the films 
booked far enough ahead in order that 
they would be on hand when a teacher 
wanted them. In order to bring this about 
the principals of the different buildings 
obtained from their teachers lists of the 
films wanted, together with the approxi- 
mate time they would like to have them. 
The teachers compiled their lists through 
the use of film catalogs put out by the 
various agencies as well as through the 
film estimates made by previous users. The 
principals then met with the individual in 
charge of visual education for the system 
and booked the films, keeping in mind the 
limitations of the budget and using prev- 
ious experience as to the use of the films. 
Approximately 300 reels, both sound and 
silent, were used in the year 1936-7. For 
the current year we have booked approxi- 
mately 250 reels, both sound and silent, in- 
cluding five full-length feature pictures 
used monthly in assemblies for the student 
body. Such feature pictures were booked 
as ‘Jane Eyre,’’ ‘‘Girl of the Limberlost,’’ 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster,’? ‘“‘Song of 
China,’’ etc. These have proved very pop- 
ular with the student body, even more so 
than the assemblies secured through as- 
sembly bureaus in the past, and they are 
much less expensive. 

After our program had been in effect 
for a year, we could make more intelligent 
selection of films through the use of the 
film estimates made by the teachers. The 
form listed below was used: 

EEE hs bc akvelaeeas tenets dulniea 
Source 


cere eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeene 


PEL St nose sewadstadiwelabicamusis 
Comments and recommendations for 
future use: 
9d se Gobet Se ou Oar 


Through the use of these film-estimates 
that have been filled out by the teacher 
using the film or other visual aid, one can 
readily see that a much more intelligent 
choice can be made. It is essential that 
these estimates be kept in order that a 
more intelligent selection can be made by 
those in charge of booking the various 
films. Too much stress cannot be placed 
upon this part of the program, as we have 
found it very difficult to keep from book- 
ing films which we have found to be of no 
value whatever to us after they arrived. 
If this film estimate blank is used intelli- 
gently many free films may be included in 
the program with very little additional 
cost. 

During the past few years, there has 
been a gradual increase in the number of 
sound educational films available at a more 
moderate price. We have secured excellent 
service on sound films from the University 
of Wisconsin at one dollar per reel, they 
paying the transportation one way. Since 
the time that we introduced the use of 
sound films here, two other state universi- 
ties have added sound films to their film- 
libraries—namely, University of Oklahoma 
and University of Missouri. 

One of the most frequent questions asked 
is regarding the expense attached to the 
visual education program, particularly the 
use of the sound films in a school the size 
of ours. First, let me say that we have 
been agreeably surprised in this respect, 
as it has not been nearly so expensive as 
we had thought in the beginning. This has 
been due to the fact that we found that 
we could secure a large number of good 
films free and that we did not have to 
pay more than a dollar a reel for the better 
educational talking pictures, when at first 
it was our impression that the charges 
would be from $2 to $2.50 per reel. For 
the 1936-7 school year, we spent approxi- 
mately $100 for all kinds of visual aids, 
with about half of this going for sound 
films and the remainder for enrollment fees 
and transportation costs for other visual 
aids. This year we estimate that our ex- 
penses will be around $125, which includes 
$50 spent for the five feature programs 
alone. Without the feature programs you 
can see that our cost as estimated is $75 
for all visual aids. The smaller amounts 
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being spent this year is due to the fact 
that we have been able to make wiser selec- 
tions all the way along, and yet we have 
not shortened our program to any great 
extent. At least $50 of the $125 for this 
year has been raised through concession 
stands operated by the student council in 
the high school building during the noon 
hour. 

As a means of keeping the program mov- 
ing along smoothly, the Visual Education 
Director places in hands of the principal 
of each school a Visual Aids Report which 
gives the title and source of the films, as 
well as the return and comments. 


Most of the silent films are booked for 
one week while the sound films are booked 
for one day. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the sound films usually come 
in from two to three days ahead of the 
actual date they are to be used. Naturally, 
we spread their use over the period they 
are with us instead of trying to crowd it 
all into one day. 

Each film which has not been booked be- 
fore is previewed before it is shown to 
any group, preferably by the teacher who 
will use it. A report is sent around im- 
mediately following the preview of the 
film to those whom we feel might be able 
to use it to advantage. This makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to stress various points 
of importance in the film at a certain place 
for a discussion. Sometimes the film is run 
more than once in order that a particularly 
difficult point might be emphasized. Natur- 
ally, after the film is shown, each teacher 
tries to tie the important factors brought 
out with the unit of work being considered. 


We believe that the sound picture is a 
highly superior medium of instruction. 
We read in our school magazines about 
master teachers, master scientists, etc. ; and 
through use of the educational sound film 
these masters may be brought before the 
class, thus making the lesson much more 
impressive. The child is hearing as well 
as seeing. We should keep in mind that 
the sound film is a valuable aid in instruc- 
tion to present subject matter currently 
studied. We should keep in mind that this 
subject matter is enriched through using 
the sound film to initiate a unit, to present 
facts, to give a general background, and 


to summarize. Outside the classroom the 
sound film is being utilized to enrich club 
programs and special projects, for assem- 
bly programs and parent-teacher meetings. 
Herein lies one of the particular advan- 
tages of the sound film over the silent film 
in holding the interest of the group. 

It should be pointed out that the sound 
projection machine in use here has a public 
address feature which is quite important 
and is used almost as much for that par- 
ticular job as for a sound projection ma- 
chine. It is used in all assemblies at the 
high school, as well as in many programs 
in the elementary schools. Then, too, the 
publie address feature is used for various 
other types of meetings in the community 
such as band concerts, etc. 

Two boys are trained each year to oper- 
ate these machines, as well as to care for 
them and take them to the different build- 
ings. Postgraduate students are usually 
used for this purpose. One of the prob- 
lems that bothered us at first was getting 
the proper care for as expensive an ap- 
paratus as a sound machine would be. 
However, in the three years we have used 
it, we have had practically no difficulty of 
any kind, which indicates to us that the 
machine is much more simple of operation 
and handling than we thought at first. 
There are always boys with a mechanical 
aptitude who are very much interested in 
this type of work and have the ability to 
handle it in a splendid manner. 

In conclusion, we would say that our 
visual education program, particularly the 
sound motion picture part, has been very 
much worthwhile. We feel that through 
the experience of the past two years we 
are offering a better program this year than 
ever before and are of the opinion that 
there is a very definite place for the educa- 
tional sound film in any visual education 
program. We have also come to the con- 
elusion that far too few schools in svstems 
the size of ours use this valuable aid as a 
means of improving instruction. Perhaps 
this is because of a misunderstanding as 
to cost and because of a lack of understand- 
ing to the real value therein. Let us say 
emphatically that there is no doubt as to 
the fact that the sound film has a place 
in our schools and that it is not a passing 
fad or fancy, but is here to stay. 
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Henry Joseph Gerling--A Conservative--A Progressive” 


T THE very beginning of this brief ad- 
Adem, let me express myself as in com- 

plete sympathy with the spirit of this oc- 
casion. You, as citizens of St. Louis, are 
doing a splendid thing in honoring your 
Superintendent of Schools, not only for his 
work as Superintendent but even more for 
the forty years of outstanding service given 


by him in your school system. We do well 


in recognizing such service. 

It is with some pride that I point out the 
fact that your State University, in 1933, of- 
ficially recognized Dr. Gerling’s worth as a 
man and educator, by bestowing upon him 
the highest honor it may grant—the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. This honor was 
conferred in recognition of Dr. Gerling’s work 
as an educator of this community, of the 
State, and of the Nation. 

My personal regard for Superintendent 
Gerling is based very largely upon the fact 
that throughout all these years of exacting 
work, in meeting the many interesting, but 
oft-times vexing local educational problems, 
he has never lost sight of the state and na- 
tional viewpoints in education. He has been 
loyal to St. Louis, but he has also dared to 
champion the cause of education throughout 
the State, including higher education. Fur- 
thermore, he has always maintained that ed- 
ucation has a foundation in philosophy; that 
the various school tasks must find a logical 
justification in a well-planned philosophy of 
American life. 

At this point I must practice caution. School 
men, as you may not know, are a busy peo- 
ple, so busy in fact that they usually take 
their colleagues for granted. Then as oc- 
ecasions such as this arise, when just recog- 
nition for adequate services should be given, 
they are very apt to throw off all restraints 
and overdo the matter of praise and eulogy. 
I believe that I know our honor guest well 
enough to realize that such fulsomeness would 
be painful to him. 

It is, I believe, a fact that your esteem 
of Superintendent Gerling rests largely upon 
the fact that he symbolizes quite accurately 
the spirit of St. Louis. This city is not a 
“boom” city; it has always made steady and 
continuous progress. Superintendent Gerling’s 
administration of your educational system, 
during the nine years of his term of office, 
is characterized by progress, but a progress 
tempered by a sane conservatism. Such an 
administration has saved you from many 
costly “noble experiments” in education. 

As I try to survey our educational prob- 
lems of the last forty years, the four decades 
during which Dr. Gerling has served in one 
capacity or another in the educational sys- 
tem of St. Louis, I am impressed with the 
fact that these problems have been very 
largely those of rapid growth. I believe 


there are people who are still convinced that 
rapidly growing boys suffer from “growing 
pains,’ at least that was the old-fashioned 
belief. It occurs to me that education in 
America during the last forty years has suf- 
fered growing pains. Ponder for a moment 
these figures: 

In 1890 there were in the public and pri- 
vate elementary schools of America approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 children. In 1934 the en- 
rollment was fully 23,000,000. As you know, 
there is now a slight decline in elementary 
school enrollments, due largely to the de- 
crease of the birth-rate in America. In 1890 
there were approximately 300,000 boys and 
girls in the public and private high schools 
of America. In 1936 the enrollment had 
mounted to about 6% millions. In 1890 there 
were about 150,000 students in the public and 
private colleges of America; this year, con- 
servative estimates would indicate that about 
1,150,000 young people are attending college. 

When, therefore, a man, such as President 
Hutchins of Chicago University, criticizes 
modern education as disorganized and* not 
knowing whither it is tending, let us accept 
such criticism with much tolerance and char- 
ity as well as critical analyses. What else 
may one expect of a social institution which 
has experienced such phenomenal growth. 
Just to make physical provision, in the 
form of adequate housing, for such grow- 
ing numbers, has been a Herculean task, 
And let us not forget that if, in looking at 
these forty years in retrospect, we are a- 
stounded at the magnitude of the educational 
task, how much more bewildering must have 
been the endeavor to predict from year to 
year, from decade to decade, the educational 
needs of such a city as St. Louis. If ever 
we reach an approximate stabilization of 
school population in the United States, and 
there are indications that this may come 
within the next decade, we shall know what 
our educational] task is, as far as numbers are 
concerned. We shall then be able to turn 
our attention more completely to the im- 
provement and refining of the educational 
process itself. How fortunate for St. Louis 
that during the last decade of this period 
of startling growth in education, the leader- 
ship of your school system was in the hands 
of a man who was not too easily swayed. To 
be able to make progress in a sound way 
under such puzzling circumstances of growth 
in the midst of an industrial and economic 
depression is no mean achievement. 

Again, as I view American education, es- 
pecially here in the Middle West, I am im- 
pressed with its youthfulness. You are cele- 
brating in your city this year the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of your public 
school system. Kansas City, on the western 
border of our State, is nearing the 75th an- 


*Address by President Frederick A. Middlebush at the dinner honoring Dr. Gerling, at 


the Jefferson Hotel, March 22, 1938. 
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niversary of the founding of its public school 
system. Our State University will celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of its founding in 
1939. In the life of a public social institu- 
tion, one hundred years is but a growing-up 
eriod. We have just passed through ado- 
escence, educationally speaking; we are now 
in our youth. Except as we have adopted 
them from England and other western Euro- 
pean countries, we have but few time-hon- 
ored traditions to dictate to us the course of 
development we shall pursue. That has its 
great advantages, in that adventuring spirits 
find more congenial conditions under which 
to work than where all institutional forms 
are bound down by tradition. It also pre- 
sents great dangers, in that irrational 
schemes and poorly planned educational pro- 
grams are constantly suggested. Frequently 
they are zealously promoted by those who 
have a personal gain at stake. Under these 
circumstances, it is indeed essential that the 
educational leadership of the largest city in 
our State should be represented by a man 
who becomes a stabilizing influence, who has 
the courage to stand in a straightforward way 
on his convictions. 

Butt there have been other factors which 
have operated to produce changes in educa- 
tion, which lie outside of the field of education 
itself. Not only have we experienced a 
rapid growth in school population during the 
last fifty years, but we have also lived 
through a period of rapid urbanization of our 
general population. Back in 1870, just a 
little more than one-fourth of our population 
was urban in nature. We were a rural peo- 
ple with all that that implies in terms of 
modes of living and life interests. By 1900 
our population was forty per cent urban; by 
1920, a little over 50%. The 1930 census 
shows an urban population of over 55% of 
the total of this country. Indications now 
are that by 1940 the percentage will be about 
57. That means vastly more than merely 
shifting more people to the city. It means 
that we have to educate people not only so 
that they may be able to do the daily work 
which is promoted in the city, but we have 
to educate them so that they may live sat- 
isfactorily under city conditions. 

City life is a comparatively new way of 
living for the human race. We have not 
solved, by any means, all of the problems of 
human life in congested centers of popula- 
tion. In fact, these have been multiplied by 
new inventions facilitating communication, 
travel and transportation, faster than have 
their means of solution. In our own Middle- 
Western States, about twenty per cent of 
those engaged in occupations are in the ex- 
tractive industries, i. e., farming, mining, 
etc., using directly the natural resources of 
the country; approximately thirty per cent 
are engaged in mechanical and manufactur- 
ing pursuits, while fifty per cent are engaged 
in distributive and service functions. It is 
precisely this last fifty per cent of our oc- 
cupational groups which creates such a big 
problem in modern city education. 


Forty years ago, i. e., at the opening of 
this century, most working people were still 
producers. Either they made available the 
natural resources of this country, or they 
were at work in some craft or manufacturing 
plant. Now one-half are engaged in work much 
of which is comparatively new and lacks the 
wholesome characteristic of creating or mak- 
ing something out of concrete, tangible ma- 
terials. There comes then a terrific clamor 
to convert all of education into training in 
salesmanship, training in office technics, 
training in service functions. We cannot ig- 
nore this clamor but we must not be swept 
off our feet by it. We must determine the 
true needs of mankind, as human beings, in 
these new and rapidly changing activities 
and then—well based on this knowledge—we 
must seek to supply the needs. And, again 
I say, that any city is fortunate which in the 
face of such problems, has intrusted its edu- 
cational leadership to one who has a forward 
outlook but also a conserving anchorage in 
a well worked out philosophy of human en- 
deavor. 

I fear that some of you may say, “Well, 
we got what was to be expected. A former 
Dean of the School of Business and Public 
Administration cannot forget his past train- 
ing. He must deal with statistics.” And I 
should plead guilty. It is difficult to see, how- 
ever, why statistical data should be looked 
upon as dull. The simple data which I have 
given, when contemplated for a moment, re- 
veal a great story of the human struggle to 
rise above the commonplace. The education 
of man must be carried on in the surround- 
ings of this world and for use in this world. 
We dare not ignore the every-day facts of 
life in our endeavor to plan an effective sys- 
tem of public education. 


That holds true in developing a State Uni- 
versity as it does in the development of your 
public school system of which the University 
is a part. What you do in your schools in 
St. Louis is of vital concern to your Uni- 
versity. We are each a part of the same 
great system of state schools contemplated 
in the Geyer Act through which the state 
school system and the State University, as 
a part of it, were created by the State of 
Missouri. How you solve your educational 
problems in St. Louis will in some measure 
determine the attack which we shall be com- 
pelled to make upon ours at the University 
when your young people come to us. We 
must know what your educational plan is, 
what your educational problems are, and how 
you propose to meet them if we, in our turn, 
are to plan intelligently an adequate program 
of higher education. On the other hand, your 
superintendent must know our University or- 
ganization; he must be acquainted with our 
working philosophy of higher education, if 
we are all to do well the job set before us. 

I want to state most emphatically that we 
have enjoyed the friendship of Dr. Gerling; 
we have profited by his counsel. We hope 
that in a measure we have been helpful to 
him and the schools of St. Louis. 
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To the people of St. Louis I extend con- 
gratulations upon having been able to main- 
tain the practice of inviting to your super- 
intendency such a long line of distinguished 
educators. The rating of St. Louis, when 
compared to other large cities, such as Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, Denver and many others, will depend 
not only upon your wealth, your industries, 
the attractions of nature and your historical 
background, These are all significant, but 
ir addition thereto, and as a determining fac- 


tor, is your educational system. The strength 
of that system is largely dependent upon 
your educational leadership and your willing- 
ness to support it. ; 

On this happy occasion, I am appreciative 
of the fact that it is my privilege to extend 
to you Dr. Gerling the felicitations of your 
own University. We congratulate you upon 
your many years of devoted service in a 
high cause. Yours is a rich reward and rich- 


ly deserved. 


Personal Grace Factors of Personality 
THE THIRD ARTICLE OF A SERIES ON PERSONALITY BY E. E. DODD 


HE PERSONAL GRACES are the pleas- 

ure giving factors of personality. They 

have the quality of pleasing, attracting, 
and winning the favor of people. Through 
expressing the finer qualities of mind and 
heart they give grace and charm to those who 
possess them, 

As members of society, from which we de- 
rive many benefits and pleasures, we owe 
much in return, and much of this return can 
be in terms of pleasure to others. Pleasure 
giving has the effect of making the. group 
life more worthwhile; besides, the fact must 
not be overlooked that its benefit to oneself 
is great, for, as Carlyle said, “Success de- 
pends upon the number of persons one can 
make himself agreeable to.” 

People of every age and condition like to 
be pleased and they willingly pay tribute to 
those who‘please them. Fabulous sums are 
paid each week for pleasure’s sake. With 
some exceptions the fabulous salaries go to 
those who can entertain, not to those who 
instruct. So great is the claim which pleas- 
ure makes that the Senate of the United 
States recently adjourned for an afternoon, 
not from motives of patriotism, but to en- 
joy, the thrills of an all-star game of base- 
all. 

The art of pleasing depends very largely 
upon the “you” attitude, by which is meant 
an interest in other people and active good- 
will toward them. An interest in other peo- 
ple is in itself a courtesy to them that is 
highly prized; active goodwill is this inter- 
est put to work. Goodwill fosters the desire 
to please; when we have the desire to please, 
we study to please and we find the occasions 
to please. 


Self Analysis 


Success in the personal relations depends 
upon two persons, oneself and the other fel- 
low; and while making the effort to please 
the latter, it is well to apply the measuring 
rod to oneself. It is plain that a person can- 
not improve unless he sees the necessity for 
improvement and knows where to apply the 
remedy. Without self analysis we go plod- 
ding along in the same way, repeating the 
same faults, getting deeper and deeper into 


the ruts of everyday life. “That analysis of 
myself was the turning point.” 

One who seeks improvement can ask him- 
self, “What faults have I that need correc- 
tion? What are my stronger personal qual- 
ities?” Faults are not only bad in them- 
selves; they go far to neutralize good quali- 
ties. Moreover, your faults, unless corrected, 
will grow deeper with the years. It is bet- 
ter, too, to correct one’s faults than to have 
them pointed out by others. Our stronger 
personal traits are the ones on which our 
chances of success largely depend. Knowing 
these, we can give proper attention and ef- 
fort to their development. If one has per- 
sonal traits which please, that one should 
know why they please so that he may fur- 
ther develop them to his advantage. And 
remember, it is not enough to discover our 
weak and strong points, we must do some- 
thing about them. 

Some timely questions are: Do I show a 
democratic spirit toward my fellows? Do I 
meet my school and other duties honestly 
and fairly? Are my personal appearance 
and bearing as good as they should be? Is 
my attitude toward others courteous and help- 
ful? Do I think, work, and play well with 
others? Am I a good sport, game in defeat, 
modest in victory, fair at all times? Do I 
compare myself honestly with others? 


Personal Appearance and Bearing 


In the words of a student, “Personal ap- 
pearance is the way we look; personal bear- 
ing is the way we act.” In the former we 
see a still picture of a person; in the latter 
we have more the effect of the moving pic- 
ture of him. Though different in kind, they 
are closely related, each one adding to or 
subtracting from the other, When both are 
good, they form a fine introduction to the 
personal graces and to good personality. 

The bright eye, intelligent, friendly face, 
tidiness of person, self-composure, becoming 
dress,—the blending of such as these gives 
good appearance. Mental alertness, anima- 
tion, genteel demeanor, good posture, ease 
and grace of carriage vie with each other in 
giving superior bearing to the individual. 
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No schools give more attention to appear- 
ance and bearing than do West Point and 
Annapolis. Every detail which contributes 
to the making of a gentleman, as well as to 
the making of a soldier or sailor, is regarded 
as important. The personal appearance and 
bearing of the soldier and sailor should be 
a challenge to the boys and girls of other 
schools. There is just as good reason why 
they should sit erect, stand erect, speak out 
in good voice, move with ease and alacrity, 
and dress in good taste. 

Appearance and bearing do not make the 
man, but they have much to do with the im- 
pression he makes on others. If good, their 
value is apparent to all. Besides, it is not 
alone for the effect on others that we should 
give attention to them. The time given to 
appearance and bearing more than pays if 
merely one’s self-esteem is served. 

Nothing at this day condemns a young 
person more than an unkempt condition of 
the body. “A slouchy person is poor timber 
for citizenship.” It is not a question of 
whether cleanliness is more important than 
something else; it is simply a question of 
cleanliness first,—teeth, hair, nails, skin, 
clothing. The bathing facilities provided ath- 
letic departments are an evidence of their 
value to athletes. And of course baths have 
no less value to non-athletes. A clinic is 
needed where pupils could be told just what 
their personal defects are and advised as 
te their correction. Why should not the 
young person be advised of his persona] de- 
fects when their correction would lead to his 
better standing among people and to his larg- 
er chances of success? 


Courtesy 


Among the personal graces, those person- 
al traits which make one attractive and 
sought after, courtesy plays a leading role. 
It is the natural product of goodwill expressed 
by those who have a sincere regard for the 
comfort and welfare of others. 


Is courtesy worthwhile? Is it well to ob- 
serve the decorum of refined people; to show 
respect for age and womankind; to add to 
the good cheer and refinement of the home; 
to promote one’s chances of business suc- 
cess? To have the companionable spirit, 
warm with friendliness and expressed ap- 
preciations, aglow with enthusiasm and ani- 
mation, will bring friends by the score. Many 
times seemingly little things are effective in 
showing consideration—a cordial greeting, a 
word of encouragement, a helpful suggestion, 
—these and other acts of little cost to the 
doer play an important part. The motive 
which prompts an act is often more treas- 
ured than the act itself, 


Courtesy is not only a social grace, it is 
also a prime factor in business success. Those 
whom you meet in the business relations 
will not know the school courses you pur- 
sued nor the grades you made, but they will 
know, appreciate, and reward the courtesy 
and consideration you show them. 


Tact 


The word tact originally meant touch. As 
we use the word now, it means that agree- 
able touch or contact in our relations with 
others which gives as much pleasure and as 
little discomfort as possible. It is the es- 
sence of tact to respect the feelings of peo- 
ple. It is not satisfied with saying or do- 
ing whatever comes into a thoughtless mind; 
it seeks the best way of saying and doing 
things. 

The old McGuffey reader said, “Tact has 
no left hand, no blind side, no deaf ear,” 
meaning that the tactful person is alive to 
the surroundings about him and skillful in 
acting his part among them. To be tactful 
we must not only be alive to our personal 
surroundings, we must cultivate kindly in- 
terest in others, respect their feelings and 
opinions, their pride, their sense of impor- 
tance, even their short-comings. We must 
distinguish between that which is good taste 
and that which is not; we must often get 
away from self to another’s point of view; 
and we must have the desire to please. 


Among the causes of tactlessness are: 
egotism, ignorance, thoughtlessness. Some 
people say or do the wrong thing when a 
little wide-awake discernment would make it 
easier for them to say and do the right one; 
others speak first, think afterward; still oth- 
ers fail to get the points of view of their 
associates; some invade the circle of privacy; 
while others think too little of the comfort 
of those among whom they should live on 
friendly terms. 


To bring certain associations together may 
be tactless, while to separate them in time or 
space may be tactful. Whatever produces 
jarring or disagreeable effects should be kept 
apart. For example, when Johnny was asked 
by the neighbor how his pigs were getting 
along, he replied, “Oh, they’re all right, how 
are all your folks?” 


Comparisons are sometimes tactless. Any 
needless comparison which causes discomfort 
to someone is tactless. The tactful person is 
disposed to overlook differences rather than 
to magnify them. A minister once made so 
many unfavorable comparisons between his 
then parish and his former one in New Eng- 
land that his congregation made it possible 
for him to return to New England. 


A lack of courtesy and tact is often the 
misuse of the possessive pronoun. Like Soc- 
rates Snooks, some persons speak of “my 
house, my barnyard, my pigpen,’ when others 
have a right to feel that it is our this, and 
our that. Comfort in our relations with peo- 
ple is much to be desired; discomfort to be 
avoided. More than any other personal trait, 
tact lubricates the personal relations, pre- 
venting discomfort that would otherwise 
exist. 

To repeat, the personal graces are the 
pleasure giving factors of personality. The 
ability to please is a valuable asset—cultivate 
it. 
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Summary of the Report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education 


HE PUBLIC school system in the United 

States greatly needs improvement. Glar- 

ing inequalities characterize educational 
opportunities and expenditures for schools 
throughout the Nation. The level of educa- 
tional service that can be maintained under 
present circumstances in many localities is 
below the minimum necessary for the pres- 
ervation of democratic institutions. Federal 
aid is the only way in which the difficulties 
in this widespread and complex situation can 
be adequately corrected. 

These are the general conclusions of The 
Advisory Committee on Education. The Com- 
mittee’s report, based on more than a year 
of exhaustive study of the schools through- 
out the country, was transmitted to Congress 
today (February 23, 1938) by the President. 

The Committee recommends new Federal 
grants to the States for educational] purposes, 
to begin a year hence at $70,000,000 and to 
increase to $199,000,000 by 1944, as follows: 


1989-40 --..---- $ 70,000,000 
1940-41 ~.--.-.-- 109,500,000 
1941-42 -------- 189,000,000 , 
gees 159,000,000 
1948-44 .---.-.- 179,000,000 
1944-45 -.------ 199,000,000 


These amounts, in the Committee’s opin- 
ion, “undoubtedly are small, when compared 
with total needs.” Two billion dollars was 
spent for public elementary and secondary 
education in 1935-36. 

Old Grants to Continue 

The report points out that the policy of 
Federal aid is well established, since perman- 
ently authorized Federal grants for educa- 
tional purposes already exceed $50,000,000 a 
year. The Committee recommends continua- 
tion of the existing grants, now made for 
vocational education in the public schools, vo- 
cational rehabilitation of the physically dis- 
abled, instruction at land-grant colleges, ag- 
ricultural experimentation, and agricultural 
and home economics extension work. Voca- 
tional education alone now receives almost 
$22,000,000 annually of Federal funds. 

The vocational grants receive special at- 
tention from the Committee. It believes the 
statutes should be thoroughly revised, to 
make the existing grants available for all de- 
sirable types of occupational preparation. 
Too much Federal control is now exercised 
over the vocational funds, the Committee 
finds; the States should be authorized to de- 
termine for themselves what educational ac- 
tivities are to be deemed vocational. 

Pupils in vocational schools are sometimes 
exploited for private gain, according to the 
Committee. Extensive cooperation between 
educational authorities and State and Fed- 
eral Departments of Labor is recommended 
to provide safeguards. 

New Grants are for Several Purposes 

The new grants recommended are to be 
divided among six major funds. The largest 
is a general aid fund for the current operat- 


ing and maintenance expenses of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It starts at 
$40,000,000 and would increase $20,000,000 a 
year to $140,000,000. These amounts would 
be divided among the States in proportion to 
their financial needs. 

The Committee points out that the share 
of the wealthy States must be small if the 
schools are to be materially improved where 
they are now most inadequate. The aim is 
to bring education out of the doldrums; 
“neither the individual States nor the Fed- 
eral Government can continue to tolerate con- 
ditions under which a substantial number of 
the citizens of tomorrow receive inadequate 
preparation for effective living.” 

The second recommended aid fund, start- 
ing at $2,000,000, and rising to $6,000,000, is 
to improve the preparation of teachers and 
other obuestionsl personnel. 

The third fund, $20,000,000 the first year 
and $30,000,000 the second and following 
years, is recommended for the construction of 
school buildings in order to facilitate the de- 
sirable reorganization of school districts, 
which the Committee says are now too small 
in many rural areas. 

The fourth fund, $1,000,000 at first and 
$2,000,000 the third year and after, is recom- 
mended for the improved administration of 
State departments of education. These de- 
partments would have their duties greatly in- 
creased by the Committee’s program, since 
they would perform most of the work of ad- 
ministering the proposed Federal aid. 

The fifth recommended fund, beginning at 
$5,000,000 and increasing to $15,000,000, is 
for “civic, general, and vocational part-time 
adult educational activities,” and is to be 
expended through schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies in the States. It would 
be allocated among the States on the basis 
of their adult populations. 

The sixth fund recommended is for rural 
library service; it starts at $2,000,000 and 
rises to $6,000,000. It would be allocated on 
the basis of rural population. The Committee 
points out that at present rural people 
throughout the country seldom have public 
library service. 

(See table of grants, attached at end of 
statement. ) 

More Research Recommended 

The Advisory Committee, headed by Floyd 
W. Reeves of the University of Chicago and 
including a score of other members with 
varied interests, also would have Congress 
provide a special fund for educational re- 
search, planning, and demonstrations. Al- 
though it costs two billion dollars a year to 
operate the public schools, the Committee 
points out that research facilities at all com- 
parable to those of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations are lacking in the field of edu- 
cation. 

A research fund of $1,250,000 is recom- 
mended for the fiscal year beginning next 
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July; increases to $3,000,000 are recommend- 
ed for later years. The money would be put 
in the charge of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and would be used principally for grants 
on a project basis to universities, teachers 
colleges, State departments of education, 
school systems, and other agencies qualified 
to carry on educational research and demon- 
strations. 
Program Limited to Six Years 

Authorization of the new grants to the 
States is recommended by the Committee for 
a period of six years only, ending in 1945. 
By the end of the six years, it is anticipated 
that increases in Federal aid will be planned. 
“Before such increases are made, however, 
the Committee recommends that the proposed 
program be carefully reviewed under appro- 
priate auspices after it has been in operation 
for several years.” The school year 1943-44 
is suggested for the stock taking. 

“Increased Federal aid after the six-year 
period should be dependent not only upon 
needs,” the report states, “but also upon fur- 
ther experience with Federal-State relation- 
ships. The Committee believes that it will 
prove possible to work out relationships be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States 
that will safeguard adequately the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds while continuing to 
maintain State and local autonomy in the 
direction of schools. That belief should be 
tested by experience, however, before irre- 
vocably committing the Federal Government 
to a large program of Federal aid.” 

Funds to Be Distributed Within States 

The general aid fund for elementary and 
secondary education is all to be spent for 
local school jurisdictions. The Committee 
discusses the problem of how the money 
should be divided in each State, and says it 
“is of the opinion that the distribution of 
Federal aid funds within a State is not a 
matter that should be left exclusively to State 
officials.” On the other hand, the distribu- 
tion of existing school funds within each 
State must be taken into account in setting 
up the distribution plan for Federal aid for 
that State. 

Joint plans agreed upon between the vari- 
ous State departments of education and the 
U. S. Office of Education are therefore essen- 
tial, the Committee declares. State and Fed- 
eral officials should be required to make the 
allotments to local districts on an objective 
basis, in the manner that will “most effec- 
tively lessen inequalities of opportunity” for 
schooling. 

Joint planning is also recommended for the 
distribution within States of the funds for 
teacher preparation, adult education, and li- 
brary service. School building projects would 
be reviewed first in the States, then submitted 
to the U. S. Office of Education for approval. 

For all States maintaining separate schools 
for Negroes, the Committee recommends that 
the Federal grants be conditioned upon joint 
plans providing an equitable distribution of 
the Federal funds between white and Negro 
schools, without reducing the proportion of 
State and local funds spent on Negro schools. 
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State and Local Autonomy : 

Although joint planning is necess in 
connection with such problems as the alloca- 
tion of funds, the Committee holds that the 
cooperative planning should be carefully re- 
stricted by law to matters clearly of direct 
Federal concern. 

“The Committee recommends strongly that 
Federal statutes and joint plans eg to 
all forms of education under State and local 
auspices should reserve explicitly to State 
and local agencies the administration of 
schools, determination of the content and 
processes of education, and decision as to the 
best uses of the allotments of Federal funds 
within the types of expenditure for which 
Federal funds may be available.” 

Youth Problems Reviewed 

The education and adjustment of youth re- 
ceive a major share of the attention of the 
Committee, which discusses at length the 
problems of the “millions of young people 
who are neither in school, at work, nor ob- 
taining any type of experience that might 
prepare them eventually for work.” 

High schools must be vastly improved, the 
Committee declares, in order that larger num- 
bers of young people will remain in school 
until they can find employment. “The schools 
of this country must build a new integrated 
and progressive program from the seventh 
at least through the twelfth grades, with 
suitable general education for all as the cen- 
ter of the program. Additional offerings to 
meet special needs must also be provided.” 

The student aid program of the National 
Youth Administration is commended as a 
“fundamental attack upon the problem of 
inequality of educational opportunity.” The 
Committee recommends that it be continued 
on a semi-permanent basis until 1945, but not 
be made permanent until after further ex- 
perience. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration programs 0 
work projects for out-of-school youth are 
both found to possess large values for the 
education and adjustment of unemployed 
young people. The Committee recommends 
that both programs be continued and that, to 
improve coordination, they both be placed 
under the direction of a single new Federal 
agency, to be called the National Youth Serv- 
ice Administration. This agency would also 
carry on the student aid program for ~—_ 
school and college students. It should be 
established at first only for the period ending 
in 1945, the Committee suggests, and its work 
should be reviewed at the same time the 
grants to the States are re-examined. 

Within the National Youth Service Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation Corps 
should be continued as a distinct unit, the 
Committee believes, but it should be brought 
into a much closer relationship to State and 
local educational agencies and should be 
placed entirely upon a civilian basis. “Not- 
withstanding the very commendable achieve- 
ments of the Army during the organization 
period of the Corps,” the report states, “it is 
not in the American tradition to use the 
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military arm during any long period for the 
determination of civilian educational pol- 
icies and the administration of a major ed- 
ucational enterprise.” 

Expansion of other youth services of guid- 
ance and training is recommended by The Ad- 
visory Committee. The Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training should be given in- 
creased funds to promote apprenticeship 
training in industry for the skilled occupa- 
tions. Employment counseling services in 
public employment offices should be much en- 
larged, The Advisory Committee declares, in 
order to provide adequate service for out- 
of-school young people and adults, A. 

To improve the quality of the vocational 
guidance available in schools and public em- 
ployment offices, the Committee recommends 
the establishment of an occupational outlook 
service, to be carried on by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Organized along lines 
similar to the agricultural outlook service 
of the Department of Agriculture, the occupa- 
tional outlook service would have the func- 
tion of providing forecasts of the supply and 
demand for workers in various occupations, 
in order that young people might make more 
intelligent choices before beginning vocation- 
al training. Schools and colleges would also 
be able to develop their programs in line with 
prospective opportunities for their graduates. 

Private Schools 

Among the more significant recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are those which would 
permit pupils of parochial and other non- 
public schools to share to a limited extent in 
the benefits of Federal assistance. Although 
the recommendations generally follow the 
policy of making the grants to States avail- 
able for public schools, the States are to be 
responsible for determining which schools are 
public, and certain services for children may 
receive assistance both in public and non- 
public schools. 

Part of the proposed general aid fund for 
elementary and secondary education may be 
spent for textbooks and reading materials, 
transportation of pupils, scholarships for pu- 
pils 16 to 19 years of age, and for health and 
welfare services. These are the services the 
Committee would make available to children 
in non-public schools, “so far as Federal leg- 
islation is concerned.” 

“The conditions under which health and 
welfare services and aid for reading mate- 
rials, transportation, and scholarships may 
be made available for pupils in privately con- 
trolled schools should be determined by the 
States, or by the local school jurisdictions re- 
ceiving the grants if the States so deter- 
mine,” the Committee suggests. Student aid 
would also continue to be available for pu- 
pils in both public and non-public schools. 

Federal Areas Included in Grants < 

The District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and other Outlying Possessions 
would be included in the distribution of grants 
so far as feasible, on the same basis as the 
States. The Committee also recommends es- 
tablishment of a permanent policy by which 
every child living on a Federal reservation 
will be assured of opportunity for an educa- 
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tion. These children, members of Federal em- 
ployee families, are now the only children in 
the United States for whom schools are not 
required to be provided either by State or 
Federal law. 

Rural Areas Especially Benefited 

“The least satisfactory schools in the Unit- 
ed States,” the Committee reports, “are now 
to be found for the most part in rural areas.” 
The average expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance in rural schools in 1935-36 
was $67.40, and in urban schools $108.25. 
Rural areas should therefore receive the 
largest amount of Federal aid, the Committee 
holds; this would result from allocating the 
funds among the States in proportion to their 
financial needs, as the Committee recommends. 

The educational problems brought about by 
the development of the United States and its 
change from an agricultural to an industrial 
nation are fully detailed in the report. Rural 
America especially feels the pinch of economic 
pressure on its schools. Its child population 
is large, its financial resources small. In 
nearly every State, the adult group in the 
rural population carried an educational load, 
in terms of number of children to be edu- 
cated, far in excess of that carried by the 
adult group in urban areas. The heaviest load 
is borne by the rural farm population, with 
nearly twice the number of children in pro- 
portion to adults that is found in large cities. 

The farm population not only has a dispro- 
portionately heavy educational load; it must 
carry the load on a per capita income decided- 
ly less than that of the non-farm population. — 
The difficulty is widespread—more than half 
of the States are predominantly rural. City 
folk are concentrated in a relatively small 
number of States. “Educational opportunities 
approaching adequacy are now to be found 
only in limited areas where circumstances are 
unusually favorable. Improvement of pro- 
grams is needed even in the most favored 
centers; but, from the national point of view, 
far more important are the great inequalities 
in opportunity to obtain even a_ limited 
amount of educational service.” 

Committee at Work Since 1936 

The Advisory Committee on Education was 
originally appointed by President Roosevelt 
on September 19, 1936, to “study the expe- 
rience under the existing program of Federal 
aid for vocational education, the relation of 
such training to general education and to pre- 
vailing economic and social conditions, and 
the extent of the need for an expanded pro- 
gram.” 

In a later letter, dated April 19, 1937, the 
President referred to the numerous bills in 
connection with educational matters then 
pending in Congress, and requested the Com- 
mittee to give more extended consideration 
to the “whole subject of Federal relationship 
to State and local conduct of education.” 

Scores of educational, governmental, and 
private organizations and individuals coop- 
erated in the research that enabled the Com- 
mittee to prepare its recommendations. The 
report is believed to be the most searching 
analysis of public school education and re- 
lated services ever made in this country by a 
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representative national committee. The Com- 
mittee was assisted by a large temporary 
staff of specialists in education, public ad- 
ministration, and economics. Most of the 
members of the Committee came from out- 
side the Federal Government; they served 
without compensation and gave a _ large 
amount of time to the Committee’s studies 
and discussions. Meetings and conferences 
alone aggregated more than forty days. 
One Minority Report 

In transmitting the Committee’s report to 
the President, Chairman Reeves noted that 
all members of the Committee had concurred 
in the adoption of the report with the ex- 
ception of Mr. T. J. Thomas, president of the 
Valier Coal Company, Chicago. Mr, Thomas 
submitted a statement for transmittal with 
the majority report of the Committee, in 
which he indicated his personal views, al- 
though agreeing with much of the majority 
report. 

Mr. Thomas called attention to the fact 
that in a number of States, “little has been 
done to correct situations in which some 
school districts have only $10 to $25 to spend 
for education per child per year, while other 
districts in the same States spend as much as 
$75 to $125 per child per year.” He stated 
that in his opinion, “no State is entitled to 
receive Federal aid until it has made a rea- 
sonable beginning in the work of equalizing 
educational opportunity within its own bor- 
ders, even though to do so may require the 
amendment of State laws or even State con- 
stitutions.” 

Mr. Thomas also favored a smaller program 
of grants to the States than that recom- 
mended by the majority of the Committee. 
He suggested a total of $40,000,000 annually 
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for a period of three years only, of which 
$21,000,000 a year would be for general aid 
to elementary and secondary education. 
Members of the Committee 

The Advisory Committee on Education in- 
cludes: Chairman Floyd W. Reeves, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Chicago; Wil- 
liam Rowland Allen, personnel director, L. 
S. Ayres & Company, Indianapolis; Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Professor of Rural Sociology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Miss Elisabeth Christ- 
man, Secretary-Treasurer, National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Washington; Gordon R. 
Clapp, Director of Personnel, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Knoxville; Ernest G. Draper, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Miss Alice 
L. Edwards, home economist, New York City; 
Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic Advisor to the 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture; George 
L. Googe, Chairman, Southern Organizing 
Committee, American Federation of Labor, 
Atlanta; Frank P. Graham, President, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Luther Gulick, Di- 
rector, Institute of Public Administration, 
New York City; Rev. George Johnson, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington; Charles H. Judd, Head, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago; Thomas 
Kennedy, Lieutenant Governor, Pennsylvania, 
and Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine Work- 
ers; Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Arthur B. Moehlman, Editor, 
The Nation’s Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Henry C. Taylor, Director, Farm Foundation, 
Chicago; T. J. Thomas, President, Valier Coal 
Co., Chicago; John H. Zink, President, Heat 
and Power Corporation, Baltimore; and 
George F. Zook. President, American Council 
on Education, Washington. 


AMOUNTS OF EXISTING AND PROPOSED FEDERAL GRANTS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 








FISCAL YEAR 


1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 





Existing Grants to States 
Vocational education 
Vocational rehabilitation 
Land-grant colleges 


ao a 


-------- $21,785 re $21,785 $21,785 $21,785 $21,785 $21,785 


1,983 1,983 1,983 1,983 1,983 


Resident instruction ---- 5,030 5,030 5,030 5,030 5,030 5,030 5,030 
Agricultural research ---- 6,860 7,477 7,500 7,512 17,525 7,537 7,542 
Extension service ------- 17,936 18,333 18,373 18,413 18,453 18,493 18,533 





Total existing grants to States $53,594 $54,608 $54,671 $54,723 $54,776 $54,828 $54,873 





Proposed Grants to States 
General aid to elementary and 
secondary education 


Improved preparation of teachers 2,000 
Construction of schoo] buildings 
to facilitate district reorgan- 
ae 20,000 
Administration of State depart- 
ments of education -------- 1,000 
Educational services for adults 5,000 


Library service for rural areas 2,000 


— $40,000 $60,000 $80,000 $100,000 $120,000 $140,000 


4,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 
30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 
1,500 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
10,000. 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
4,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 





Total proposed grants to States $70,000 $109,500 $139,000 $159,000 $179,000 $199,000 





Proposed new grants for co-operative 
educational research, planning, 
and demonstrations 


eocccocennne $1,250 $2,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 
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Let’s Have a Fiesta 
By E. J. Whisler 


6 ORE FOREIGN atmosphere for less 
money than one could find anywhere 
else” is the way a recently-returned 

traveler enthused over his trip to Mexico. 

This is in large measure due to the rate of 

exchange which, at this writing and for some 

time past, has been 3.6 to 1, or about 28¢ 

American money for one Mexican peso. 

Bearing in mind that in Mexico the peso nas 

about the same purchasing power as has the 

dollar in this country, the odds are all in 
favor of the traveler. 

Mexico is a land of colorful old-world beau- 
ty, studded with architectural gems of an 
age long past, and opens new and fascinating 
vistas to the visitor from the United States. 
For those who seek recreation in a land of 


In the barrancas (gorges) between 
Mazatlan and Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Here is some of the most awe-in- 
spiring mountain scenery in the Re- 
public. 


novel atmospheres, of quaint native customs, 
beautiful scenic surroundings, and of a gra- 
cious and hospitable people, a tour of the 
country’s west coast offers all of these in 
profusion. 

The metropolis of any country seldom offers 
a faithful picture of the real life of that coun- 
try. Its population, its physical form and 
its customs are too cosmopolitan. Mexico City, 
both the capital and metropolis of Mexico, 
with a population of over a million, is a 
beautiful city, combining an interesting mix- 
ture of old and new. From the towers of 
stately cathedrals, mellow with age and a 
history going back hundreds of years to the 
Spanish conquerors, one may see ultra-mod- 
ern buildings resplendent with chromium and 
glass. And similar contrasts may be seen in 
many forms on every hand. It is a city full 
of charm and interest, and well worthy of an 
extended visit. 

But if one wishes to see the real Mexico 
(and that is the object of most people visit- 
ing foreign countries) it is in the smaller 
towns and hamlets that he will find it. This 


is particularly true of Mexico’s west coast, 
which is as yet unspoiled by modernization. 
The railroad down the West Coast from 
Nogales, Arizona, has been in operation such 
a comparatively few years that the natives 
do not yet regard the tourist as such, but 
rather as a welcome guest to be received with 
unaffected courtesy. Financial exploitation 
of the tourist is unknown here. Rail travel 
provides the least difficult and most comfort- 
able way of really seeing Mexico. Interest- 
ing car-window impressions greet the trav- 
eler every mile of the way; strange and 
grotesque cactus groups; towering mountains, 
great stretches of open country, rolling foot- 
hills, meandering streams. Little mud huts 
dotted here and there, with babies tumbling 





before them; dogs—every Mexican home has 
dogs—puppies, turkeys, and always little 
burros laden with firewood. Red peppers 
drying against adobe walls—spots of vivid 
color. Dark-eyed women peering from the 
protection of folded rebosos. Men lounging 
under enormous wide-brimmed hats. Grace- 
ful vaqueros riding along. Vast rancheros. 
At the railroad station Mexico seeks out 
the visitor, instead of the reverse, as in most 
lands. The railroad is still sufficiently novel 
that the appearance of a train is the signal 
for a gathering of the entire local populace. 
All work is dropped, all other occupations for- 
gotten, for the fascinating business of “seeing 
the train come in.” So the traveler may look 
from his car window or pace the platform 
while the train pauses, and study at close 
range the many interesting types which make 
up the population of this fascinating land. 
Among the larger cities touched by the 
West Coast Route are Hermosillo, premier 
city of the state of Sonora. The name means 
“little beauty,” and applies with equal ap- 
titude to the distaff side of the city, the 
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women here being noted for their comliness. 
Hermosillo centers a superb fruit-growing 
region and its interesting public markets teem 
with such delicacies as figs, pomegranates, 
dates, oranges, tangerines, freshly cut sugar 
cane—and roses, which grow everywhere. Its 
public buildings and parks are also most 
interesting. 

The next city on the route is Guaymas, 
drowsing on matchless Guaymas Bay. It is 
a typical Mexican city, where care is for- 
gotten and the days take their placid, lan- 
guorous course, untroubled by the outside 
world. Guaymas is famous for its oysters, 
raised here, and for its deep-sea fishing, be- 
ing one of the finest spots in the world for 


= “ae 
> 


the ardent fisherman. It is also popular as 
a winter resort. A delightful tourist resort 
hotel at Guaymas offers luxurious American 
accommodations in the indescribably roman- 
tic atmosphere of the land of manana. The 
hotel has been open only a little over a year 
and is modern in every respect. 

When one reaches Mazatlan, he realizes 
that Mexico could have nothing greater to 
offer in the way of charm. Located on a 
peninsula, a bay on one side, the ocean on 
the other, and with an almost-perfect semi- 
tropical climate, Mazatlan provides the ul- 
timate in dolce far niente. Again and again, 
day fades into night, night returns to day 
and time is forgotten in this quaint city of 
flower-crowned plazas, and twisty, intriguing 
streets flanked by balconied houses from 
which a friendly, smiling people smiles a shy 
welcome. The palm-bordered shore of this 


idyllic spot has been the scene of many ex- 





cited goings-on when Hollywood from time to 
time has moved its stars and cameras there 
for the making of South Sea movies. 
Guadalajara, the last large city on the 
west coast of Mexico, is the second most 
important city in the Republic, and famous 
for its art, music and culture. It is a church- 
and-flower city. So perfect is its climate 
that flowers bloom the year ’round and wild 
birds make it their permanent home. Bells 
seem to chime continuously. The bells on the 
52 churches, rung at irregular intervals, keep 
the air filled with sweet sound the day 
through. At Guadalajara is made the bubble 
glass for which Mexico is famous, and at San 
Pedro Tlaquepaque, nearby, the intriguing 


Native climbing a palm for nuts 
on the cocoa-nut islands at Mazat- 
lan, Mexico. This is the locale of 
many of the South Sea Island 
stories seen in the movies. 


pottery, without specimens of which no tour- 
ist seems able to return home. 

So much for the cities. There is an endless 
succession of smaller places—towns, hamlets 
and settlements all along the route. Places 
like Empalme, Navojoa, San Blas, Culiacan, 
Tepic, to mention only a few—all well worth 
seeing. 

One of the big thrills of a trip along Mex- 
ico’s west coast is the ride over the barrancas 
(gorges) between Mazatlan and Guadalajara. 
The train climbs 5000 feet through some of 
the most rugged and magnificent scenery on 
the American continent. The view from the 
barrancas is indescribable. From the safe 
vantage of the train one peers down and down, 
several thousand sheer feet, to tiny streams 
at the bottom, and to great ranches and plan- 
tations lying far below. Bananas grow down 
there, and bright fruits, and Mexico’s famous 
tree melons, and acre upon acre of maguey 


plants. 
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To enjoy and really understand a foreign 
country, one must take it in it’s—not his— 
stride. It’s the old advice of “doing as the 
Romans do.” To understand and appreciate 
Mexico, one must adopt its habit to “take 
your time.” Particularly in the smaller 
places, hurry is unknown, Why hurry? There 
is always tomorrow. Or even the day after 
tomorrow. One cannot rush through the 
country, notebook in hand, because Mexico is 
not keyed to tourist bureau demands. “Why 
visit the pyramids today, senor? See, here 
is my good friend. We three will have a 
little fiesta. And maybe tomorrow we will 
go. It is better so.” And if you adopt this 
philosophic view your stay may be a bit long- 
er, but you will have entered the heart of 
Mexico and you will have learned to relax 
and let your jaded nerves untangle. Peace 
will enter your soul and a love of just living 
such as you have never known before. 

You will enjoy the street life. Even here, 
customs are different. For instance, little 
boys play at bull fighting, instead of with 
marbles, though in places good American 
baseball is becoming popular. Imagine a 
peddler selling from the same tray real pearls, 
luscious fruits and live baby alligators! Yet 
you may see such a sight. 

Much of the business we see done in shops 
at home is itinerant in Mexico. For example, 
cobblers carry their kits and solicit from 
house to house. A job secured, they squat 
in front of the house and do the work then 
and there. 





Pes a Z % 
University Research forms basis of this ‘edvertiooment. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 


Nearly everyone likes to chew Gum 


Want a letter written? On the street cor- 
ner you will find a time-honored public scribe 
awaiting your dictation. They function pri- 
marily for the benefit of the unlettered na- 
tives, acting as amanuensis, business advisor 
and Cupid, all rolled into one. These scribes 
are found everywhere. The only concession 
to modernity is the use of a typewriter in- 
stead of pen and ink. 

Street vendors are found everywhere, often 
before a regular store handling the same ar- 
ticles. The merchandise has a wide range, 
from all kinds of food to articles of personal 
use such as jewelry, serapes, cigarettes; many 
kinds of handiwork, and articles for home 
adornment. 

Every Mexican boy seems to have been 
born with a bootblack’s kit in his hand. 

A white rag in the window of a Mexican 
home means that a room is for rent. If 
the whole house is for rent, a white rag is 
hung in every window. 

No short article, however closely written, 
could more than suggest the interesting ex- 
periences and sights of a trip to Mexico, But 
if one likes foreign travel, here at our very 
back door, is a country easily and cheaply 
accessible that is fascinatingly “different,” a 
land of contrasts, of charm and beauty; a 
land with archaeological evidences of a civili- 
zation antedating recorded history and at the 
same time presenting a strong modernistic 


trend; a land of friendly, cultured people. 





It’s a Wholesome, Healthy, 


Natural Pleasure 









When you enjoy chewing gum you 
quite unconsciously benefit your teeth 
and gums with natural exercise and 
massage. Chewing gum daily keeps 
your teeth white— increasing the 
charm of your smile— and adds 
to your good looks and health. 
Four factors toward Good Teeth 
are (1) Nutrition (2) Your Dentist 
(3) Clean Teeth and (4) plenty 
of Chewing Exercise, Chewing 
gum aids factors 3 and 4. There’s 
a reason, a time and place for 
chewing gum. Buy some today. 
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“Must We Fight in Asia?” 


O. Myking Mehus, Social Science Department 
State Teachers College 
Maryville, Missouri 


S WE READ the newspapers and look 

at the movies, we are led to wonder 

concerning the outlook for the future 
of America. Can we keep our nation out 
of war or must we fight in Asia? Is war in- 
evitable? Is force after all the inevitable 
way of settling international disputes? Is 
our whole Christian religion. founded on 
principles of love and good will, nothing more 
than empty words and a pious fraud? Is 
war as glorious as the jingoists (above the 
draft age) want us to believe it is? Are 
we as parents spending all these years in 
planning and sacrificing for our sons just 
to have them used as pawns in the war 
game? Is cannon fodder the destiny of these 
fine boys, so full of life today? Are our 
statesmen so impotent that they cannot set- 
tle our international difficulties without re- 
sorting to war? ; 

These and many other questions besiege 
our minds as we view the situation in the 
Orient and in Europe. Advocates of peace 
and good will, as we are, certain stock ar- 
guments are hurled at us. In this article I 
want to analyze some of these objections 
which are raised against the proposition of 
peace and to point out the fallacies in them. 

Is it Human Nature to Fight? 

One of the arguments most frequently 
heard is that it is human nature to fight and 
we cannot change human nature. War, they 
say, is based on a deep-seated human fighting 
instinct impossible to change. In this con- 
nection, it is significant to note, first, that 
most of the modern psychologists have re- 
pudiated the ancient theory of a fighting 
instinct. In a questionnaire sent to the 528 
members of the American Psychological As- 
sociation by Dr. John M. Filetcher,! the 
question was asked: “Do you as a _psycholo- 
gist hold that there are present in human 
nature ineradicable instinctive factors that 
make war between nations inevitable?” A 
total of 378 or 70 per cent of the psycholo- 
gists replied to the question. Of this num- 
ber, 346 voted no, 10 voted yes, and 22 
voted in such a way that their answers could 
not be classified (Did they purposely make 
their answers obscure for reasons of self- 
interest?). 

This vote is especially significant as it 
comes from a scientific body, not swayed 
sr by prejudice or personal bias, a 
ody which bases its conclusions on scientific 
data. 

If it were instinctive to fight, it would be 
hard to understand why so few young men 
in our country enlisted in the World War 
in 1917. It is said that only one out of 
every eighty-seven within the draft age en- 
listed before he was drafted, and that out of 
10,000,000 who were enrolled in the draft, 


9,000,000 claimed exemption on one ground 
or another. If this fighting instinct is so 
strong that it will prevent us from abolish- 
ing war, it seems to have been singularly 
dormant among American youth in 1917. 

The fighting instinct does not seem to have 
been effective in Europe either, for lies of 
every kind were resorted to in order to 
arouse in young men the fighting mood. We 
remember the lies circulated among the Al- 
lies in regard to the Belgian children whose 
right hands were cut off by German soldiers. 
We were almost led to believe that this 
brutal practice was one of their chief sports. 
And yet when Premier Lloyd George and 
Ex-Premier Nitti of Italy made a thorough 
investigation in Belgium, after the war, they 
could not find a single Belgian child whose 
hand had been cut off by the Germans, nor 
could they find a Belgian who had ever seen 
a child thus mutilated. It was a lie, pure 
and simple, to arouse the fighting fervor 
of the Allies. Other freely circulated lies 
have been vividly told in “Falsehood in War 
Time” by Ponsonby, a member of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain.? 

Nor did the so-called fighting instinct func- 
tion effectively among the German youths, 
for it became necessary for German mili- 
tarists to resort to vicious lies to bolster 
up the fighting spirit of their soldiery. They 
were told, for instance, that the Indians in 
the American army would scalp alive every 
German soldier who fell into their hands; 
that the Negroes in the American army car- 
ried sharp razors with which they would slash 
the throats of all the German youths they 
captured; and finally, that the American 
doughboys had taken a solemn vow that 
they would never take a single German pris- 
oner, but that they would kill in cold blood 
anyone who threw up his hands and cried 
“Kamerad.” Now it is undoubtedly true, as 
was stated by Private Peat, that throwing 
up one’s hands and yelling “Kamerad” did 
not always mean the sparing of the Ger- 
man boy’s life, but certainly it was a de- 
liberate lie to say that such was the accepted 
policy of the American army. 

The so-called fighting instinct seemed to 
be singularly absent in the trenches A 
psychology professor at the University of 
Minnesota (when he was in the British army) 
made it a point to ask the soldiers whether 
or not they enjoyed fighting. He put this 
question to hundreds of soldiers and he found 
only one who said he thought it was fun to 
fight—and he was a red-headed Irishman! 

It is also interesting to note that peace has 
been preserved between Canada and the Unit- 
ed States for over one hundred years un- 
disturbed (to any extent) by this so-called 
fighting instinct. A frontier of three thou- 
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sand miles has not been guarded by a single 
fort nor by a single soldier. The Great Lakes 
have not had a single gunboat nor a single 
warship on their waters for over a century, 
and yet peace has prevailed between the 
two countries. Nations can live side by 
side without being led into conflict by any 
fighting instinct. Wars are not due to any 
inborn trait in human nature. We must 
look for their explanation in other causes, 
augmented often by deliberate falsehood and 
by unscrupulous propaganda. 


Hatred Not Caused by Fighting Instinct 


If the French and the Germans in Europe 
hate each other, it is not because of any 
fighting instinct, but because that hatred is 
a part of the training to which they have 
been subjected. In this country more than 
13,000,000 foreign-born residents live to- 
gether in peace and mutual respect. In the 
state of New York alone there were in 1930 
the following number of foreign-born resi- 
dents: 629,822 Italians; 481,306 Russians; 
350,383 Poles; 349,196 Germans; 293,225 
Irishmen; 147,874 Canadians; 146,485 Eng- 
lishmen; and 142,298 Austrians. No warlike 
tendencies were manifested among _ these 
various groups. Hatred and strife, wherever 
they are, are due to deliberate propaganda 
and not to any so-called fighting instinct. 

Since it is clear that there is no fighting 
instinct, which is the cause of wars, it is 
hardly necessary to dwell on the point that 
human nature cannot be changed. Accord- 
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ing to Behavioristic psychology this thing we 
call human nature is built up out of the 
habits we inculcate in infants and in young 
children. We can make our children war- 
like or peaceloving. We need no longer 
fear that this “bogey-man,” the fighting in- 
stinct, will dominate them. Our duty is to 
train them in the ways of peace in the home, 
in the school, and in the church. 
The “We've Always Had War” Argument 
Another favorite argument of those who 
say that war is inevitable is that we have 
always had wars and therefore, we shall al- 
ways have wars. In the first place, the truth 
of the first statement is very doubtful. An- 
thropologists maintain that in the distant past 
primitive people did not carry on war against 
one another, but cooperated for mutual pro- 
tection against the wild animals. It is true, 
however, that wars have been with us for a 
long, long time. This does not necessarily 
mean that we must continue to have them. 
Other evils which have been rooted just as 
deeply in human thinking as war, have been 
abolished and are now no longer tolerated. 
Human slavery was undoubtedly just as 
ancient an institution as war, and yet we 
find that it has been eliminated in practi- 
cally all parts of the civilized world, and 
today we are horrified when we read that 
there yet remains a trace of it in Ethiopia 
and in the interior of Africa. It is inter- 
esting to note that slavery has been defend- 
ed by Christian gentlemen even as war has 
been defended. In our own country before 
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the Civil War certain groups of the Chris- 
tian clergy argued that slavery was a di- 
vine institution ordained by God Himself. 
Today such a statement seems sacreligious. 

The inferior position that has been allotted 
to women dates back thousands of years and 
has, through the ages, received the sanction 
of church and state. In the Middle Ages 
certain church leaders even debated the ques- 
tion as to whether or not woman had a soul. 
One of our leading Women’s Colleges in 
America was founded by a woman because 
she heard a man facetiously declare that 
woman did not have brains enough to learn 
the alphabet. And even as late as 1915 there 
was tremendous opposition against giving the 
women the ballot. All these deep-seated 
prejudices have been removed, and today 
women are treated with respect and con- 
sideration, and all the walks of life are 
open to them. 

Witch burning is another evil that has 
been abolished. Dueling is a thing of the 
past. Piracy no longer exists and religious 
wars have ceased. These are all evils which 
were just as firmly intrenched in human 
thinking as war is today, and they have all 
been discarded. What is to hinder us from 
discarding war, as well, if we are deter- 
mined to do it? 

How Can War Make a Nation Strong? 

A third argument that is sometimes heard 
is that war is necessary in order to make a 
nation strong and virile. This is indeed a 
spacious argument. How can war make a 
nation strong? How does killing of the best 
young men, the strongest and healthiest, de- 
velop a nation? In what. way did killing 
10,000,000 of the finest young men in Europe 
make any of those nations stronger? What 
would we think of a farmer who took his 
herd of 100 cattle and shot down the ten 
best in order to improve the herd? Would 
we not justly think that he was a fit can- 
didate for the Insane Asylum? What then 
shall we think of supposedly rational human 
beings who argue that the way to keep a 
nation strong is to have war. 

Sweden has not had a war for a hundred 
years, yet her young men are as strong and 
robust as can be found anywhere. Does 
anyone seriously believe that the young man- 
hood in Denmark would degenerate if she 
abolished her army as she is thinking of 
doing? Biologists tell us that it is the strug- 
gle against the environment and not against 
other human beings that makes a nation 
strong. Unquestionably one of the main 
reasons for the fall of Rome was that con- 
tined warfare had depleted her population 
of virile men. We can almost hear the 
Roman recruiting officer say to the weak- 
lings: “You are not good enough to be a 
Roman soldier; stay at home and be a Ro- 
man father.” 

War Does Not Settle Moral Issues 

Then we are told by those who defend the 
war system that wars are necessary because 
they settle moral issues. This is indeed 
difficult to understand. How can the butch- 
ering of human beings ever settle a question 


of right and wrong? No nation ever won 
a war because it was in the right—war is 
always won by a nation that has the greatest 
strength, the strongest man power, the most 
extensive supplies, the best resources, and 
the most lasting morale. 

The Civil War was won by the North, not 
because the North was in the right and the 
South was in the wrong, but because the 
North had the better resources and the great- 
er number of men. We are told that the 
Civil War was justified because it freed the 
slaves. Historians say that it was a mon- 
strous blunder and could have been avoided. 
They point to the fact that there was a 
growing sentiment in the South against slav- 
ery and that by 1890 the Negroes would un- 
doubtedly have been freed without any war 
and without the bitterness that was engen- 
dered by the Reconstruction Period. Other 
nations have freed their slaves and serfs 
without resorting to war. 

Many believed that the last war would 
bring about a new heaven on earth. Instead 
we had a moral slump in every country 
touched by the war. Enormous profiteering 
took place during the war. How many of 
the profiteers were punished? The “American 
Legion Weekly” carried a series of six ar- 
ticles on “Who got the Money?” by Mar- 
quis James in its issues from September 8, 
to October 13, 1922, inclusive, in which many 
of the worst profiteers were exposed. Names, 
facts and figures were given, but public opin- 
ion had been lulled to sleep by the war 
and the exposure bore no fruits. When the 
main business of a nation is to kill human 
beings, it is not surprising that we do not 
become wrought up over such minor sins as 
stealing and fraud. The last war paralyzed 
the moral consciousness of the American peo- 
ple as nothing else could have done. Politi- 
cal corruption such as we had never dreamed 
of followed it. Thousands of ministers have 
declared, “I never expect to bless another 
war,” and that the Federal Council of 
Churches said, “The war system of the na- 
tions is the outstanding evil of present-day 
civilization. It is the most ominous anti- 
christian phase of modern life.’’’ 

Truth About War Needed 

If we are to eliminate war, we must be- 
gin to tell the truth about it. As a State 
Senator in Missouri recently said, ‘We must 
realize that killing in war is murder. When 
we begin to realize that, wars will be abol- 
ished.” We must tell the plain unvarnished 
truth. We need to read books such as “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” by Remarque; 
“The Inexcusable Lie,” by Private Peat; 
“National Defense,” by Kirby Page; ‘‘War 
Myth in the United States History,” by Ham- 
lin; “Journey’s End,” by Sherriff; “The Hor- 
ror of It,” by Barber; “Paths of Glory,” by 
Leslie Howard; “Between War and Peace,” 
by Florence Brewer Boeckel; “Zaharoff—High 
Priest of War,” by Guiles Davenport; “Iron, 
Blood, and Profits,” by George Seldes; “Cry 
Havoc,” by Beverley Nichols; “Merchants of 
Death,” by H. C. Engelbrecht; “War is a 
Racket,” by Smedley Butler; and “One Hun- 
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dred Poems of Peace” by Clark and Garri- 
son. . 

We must remove the glory and glamour 
from war and point out its horror and its 
futility. 

In a_ brilliant Armistice Day sermon 
preached November 12, 1933, Harry Emeri- 
son Fosdick says: 

“Where does all this talk about the glory 
of war come from, anyway? 

“‘Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 
on!” were the last words of Marmion. 


“That is Sir Walter Scott. Did he ever 
see war? Never. 
How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the Temples of his gods? 
“That is Macaulay. Did he ever see war? 
He was never near one. 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred 
“That is Tennyson. Did he ever see war? 
I should say not. That is where the glory 
of war comes from. We have heard very 
little about it from the real soldiers of this 
last war. We have had from them the ap- 
palling opposite. They say what George 
Washington said it is, “The shame of man- 
kind.” The glory of war comes from poets, 


preachers, orators, the writers of martial 
music, statesmen preparing flowery procla- 
mations for the people, who dress up war for 
other men to fight. They do not go to the 
trenches. They do not go over the top again 
and again and again.” 

We were told that the last war was a 
“war to end war;” that was the ideal for 
which our boys offered their lives. Dying 
they left a charge to us: 

“Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you, from falling hands we throw 
the torch, be yours to hold it high; 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
in Flanders field.” 

That foe was not Germany. 
and its horrors. To what extent are we 
holding high the torch that will bring about 
better understanding between nations? To 
what extent are we exterminating the seed 
that may develop hate and jealousy between 
nations? Are we still teaching the old na- 
tionalistic doctrine of “My Country right or 
wrong?” Or are we inculcating into the minds 
of young children the Christian doctrine of 
“Humanity First?” Are we stressing the 
motto of University and College Cosmopoli- 
tan Clubs— “Above all Nations is Human- 
ity?” Do we believe with the National Ed- 
ucation Association that “war is an outgrown 
barbarism which should be rejected by civ- 
ilized nations?” 


It was war 
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Art as a Thrill--Not a Frill 


Mary Howard Hix 


ye IS WRITTEN primarily for Mr. 
Average Man who has always firmly be- 
lieved that teaching Art in a public high 
school is a frill and a decided waste of the 
hard working tax payers’ money. Anyone else 
reading this is invited to keep right on if 
they like true stories with a happy ending. 

Yesterday we celebrated our holiday, in 
the honor of The Father of Our Country, 
by a trip to the city. During the course of 
the day, I ran across a very good looking 
young man and thereby hangs this tale. 

The young man stopped me on the street, 
stuck out his hand, and suddenly, realizing 
who he was, my mind did a trick of flashing 
back across the years as they do in the movies. 

It was four years ago and my first day 
of teaching art in the high school at Lex- 
ington, Missouri; I was performing my 
first duty, calling the roll. This task in your 
school may be simply a matter of Tom Smith, 
Mary Brown, Sam Jones, but in a coal mining 
town such as ours the roll becomes a wonder- 
ful jumble of as many as a dozen national- 
ities. Many are the embarrassing moments 
I have spent trying not to hurt someone’s 
feelings by mispronouncing his name. This 
first day I was feeling quite proud as_I fin- 
ished the girls’ names without faltering and 
on down the list of boys’ until there it had 
come at last, one I was quite unequal to, 


Linnaeus Henseveldt. I made a stab at it 
and was cheerfully assisted by its obvious 
owner, a rangy lad in overalls with a nearly 
worn out box of water colors in his hand. 

I took an interest in him from the first, 
because he succeeded in doing good work with 
hardly half the materials the other students 
could afford to buy. I found that he was the 
oldest child in a family of eleven children, all 
girls except himself and a baby brother, born 
to a Swedish mother and a Dutch father. 
The father was gifted as a cabinet maker, 
but during the depression no one seemed to 
need his services, and he was just able to 
keep the family together by doing odd jobs. 

One day I was in the school office with 
some pen and ink drawings in my hand when 
the principal asked to look at them. He chose 
the one he liked best and then a look of com- 
plete amazement spread over his face. “Don't 
tell me Linnaeus did this. Wait until I show 
this to one of his teachers who is always 
complaining that he can’t do a single thing 
and should be made to drop out of school.” 

I can imagine her scornful glance at the 
drawing and a retort something to the ef- 
fect that it might be pretty good but she 
wondered how much bread and butter it would 
buy when he was out of school. ; ; 

In the spring the class spent some time in 
designing a surface pattern, and finally the 
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day came when they were to bring tempera 
paint to work out their color schemes. Lin- 
naeus had nothing but his same box of water 
colors now practically empty except for half 
a pan of black. Without even glancing with 


A Speech and Reading 
Clinic 


By Dean Vest C. Myers and Professor Up- 


at it envy at the many new jars of paint belong- ~ - 
vious ing to the students around him he looked up on Palmer, —_ oe yg State Teachers 
early with a smile and said, “Miss Hix, I think College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
d. I could make a pretty good one just in black The Improvement of Reading _ 
first, and white, don’t you?” I did. T is claimed that the average pupil in the 
with public school is expected to read fifteen times 
dents He graduated that year and set out to seek as much printed material today as he read 
s the his fortune getting a job tending the lawns jn the year 1900. Of the multiplication of 
n, all on a large estate near Kansas City. When- hooks, magazines, and newspapers there is 
born ever he had the opportunity, he would go into no end, but the alarming fact is that so many 
ather. the city and go from store to store, office to children and young people who have finished 
aker, office hunting a job. One day he found him- the elementary or even the high school are 
od to self in the Art Department of Mrs. Stover’s. ynable to read understandingly. 
le to After a bit of persuasion from him they al- While the Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
jobs. lowed him to make a poster. They liked it. ors College has for sometime recognized the 
with He had a new job. significance of this problem, it has only re- 
when The next September I found his oldest sis- C@"tly inaugurated a program by which teach- 
chose ter in my art class and learned from her °&S im training may be taught to scientifically 
com how happy Linneaus was in his work. He diagnose reading difficulties and provide cor- 
ri received a raise very soon and then another a oe and — treatment. d f 
we that same year. The following year the Tolminaty Work is now uncer way tf 
ways second sister entered my class and I learned the development of a course in the preven- 
thing he had received his third then his fourth and tion, diagnosis, and correction of reading dif- 
1.” : ficulties, This course will be offered for the 
fifth advancement and by now the older sis- - : 
t the for wae tm the city wih him end be as first time in the summer term of 1938 and 
e ef- sending her to a poo Ae! school will be open to senior college students by 
t she & , special permission of the instructor. 
vould Yesterday I met him in the city and learned Clinical practice will involve the use of the 
he had just been made manager of the en- Telebinocular, the Ophthalm-O-Graph and the 
ne - tire department. Metron-O-Scope. Special studies of the rec- 
y the ; 
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ognition span, eye-voice span, regression 
movements, and fixations will be made. The 
course will consist of lectures, laboratory 
work, and correlated readings. ‘ 

Diagnostic and remedial work in reading 
is now being carried on in the College Train- 
ing School by Dr. Anna Burns. Dr. Burns 
has already made photographs of the eye 
movements of more than two hundred pupils. 
This work will be continued and. will be 
closely related to the course offered. 


Speech Correction 


Parallel with the work in Reading is the 
program of Speech Correction. A speech lab- 
oratory equipped with instruments for ex- 
amining the organs of speech, for recording 
speech, and for testing hearing acuity and 
pitch discrimination has been installed. A 
course in speech correction is offered each 
term. This course is open to senior college 
students who have the prerequisite courses. 
The textbook used is “The Rehabilitation of 
Speech,” by West, Kennedy, and Carr. 

A speech survey of the College Training 
Schools made by the students has led to the 
discovery of a number of defective speakers. 
A remedial program to meet individual needs 
has been planned for each case. Students 
assist in the diagnoses and treatment. 

The services of the speech and reading 
clinic are available to the schools throughout 
the service area of the College. Saturday ap- 
pointments may be made by teachers who 
have pupils that may be in need of special 
attention. 


Kirksville’s President To Be 
Inaugurated May 19 


HE INDUCTION into office of Walter H. 

Ryle as the seventh president of the 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege together with dedicatory ceremonies at 
the laying of the corner stone of the new 
Baldwin Hall now being constructed on ihe 
college campus, are to take place in Kirks- 
ville on May 19. 

Dr. Ryle was appointed to the presidency 
of the college following the death of Presi- 
dent Eugene Fair in August, 1937, and has 
been serving during the present school year. 
He carries on a long tradition of presidents 
trained in service on the campus. John R. 
Kirk, president of the institution from 1899- 
1925, was the pupil of Joseph Baldwin, found- 
er of the Old Normal School. Dr. Kirk’s pu- 
pil, Dr. Eugene Fair, succeeded him to the 
presidency in 1925. Dr. Ryle was a pupil of 
both Fair and Kirk. He later was a faculty 
member for nine years under President Fair, 
at the same time serving as a colleague of 
Kirk, then president emeritus. 

President Ryle was graduated from the 
Teachers College with a 90-hour diploma in 
1916 and received his Bachelor of Science 
degree in 1919. He held administrative po- 
sitions in Clifton Hill, Holden and Palmyra. 
After receiving his Master’s degree at George 
Peabody College in 1928 and his doctorate 
in 1930, he came to the faculty of the Teach- 
ers College as a member of the social sci- 
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ence department. He had also done graduate 
work at Chicago and Wisconsin universities. 

Besides performing his classroom duties, 
President Ryle has written three books. They 
are “Missouri-Union or Secession,” “Geogra- 
phy of Missouri,” and the third now at the 
printer’s, “Our Story of Missouri.” 

Dr. Ryle is a member of Kappa Delta Pi 
and Pi Kappa Delta, honor fraternities, the 
Rotary Club, Masonic Lodge, the American 
Legion, the American Historical Society, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Society, and the 
National Education Association. He is a col- 
onel on the staff of Governor Lloyd C. Stark. 

The inauguratory program is to take place 
in Kirk Auditorium at 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of May 19. President S. C. Garrison of 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, is to deliver the address on “The Teach- 
ers College in Modern Education.” President 
Ryle is an alumnus of Peabody. Immediately 
preceding his induction into office by Judge 
James A. Cooley, president of the Board of 
Regents of the Teachers College, President 
Ryle will deliver his inaugural address on 
“The Place of the Teachers College in a De- 
mocracy.” 

Following the inauguratory ceremonies the 
audience will adjourn to the site of the new 
$200,000 Baldwin Hall, administration-arts 
building now being erected on the campus. 
The new building is to take the place of 
Old Baldwin Hall, the first Teachers College 
building in the State, which was burned in 
1924. A $100,000 addition is also being added 
this year to the Ophelia Parrish Demonstra- 
tion School. 

Lloyd C: Stark, governor of Missouri, will 
speak at the corner-stone ceremonies for the 
new building and senators and representatives 
of the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College District have been invited to be pres- 
ent at the dedicatory exercises. 

Other guests at both the inaugural and 
dedicatory ceremonies are to be representa- 
tives of schools belonging to the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges, and from other 
educational institutions, various school men 
of the state, members of President Ryle’s 
graduating class of 1916 and others of his 
personal friends. 

Members of the graduating class of 1916 
are to be President Ryle’s guests at luncheon, 
held in conjunction with the Kiwanis and 
Rotary Clubs of Kirksville. 

The spring term convocation for graduating 
seniors of the Teachers College is to be held 
in the afternoon at 2 o’clock in the College 
auditorium. Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman, 
Temple Israel, St. Louis, is to address the 
graduates on the subject “Of the People, by 
the People, and for the People.” 

G. E. Dille, president of Dr. Ryle’s class of 
1916 and now superintendent of the Maple- 
wood Schools, is to be toastmaster at a ban- 
quet for the day’s guests at 6 o’clock. The 
Honorable John R. Murdock, congressman 
from Arizona and an alumnus of the Class 
of 1914 and fellow school mate of President 
Ryle, is to be the banquet speaker. 

A reception and ball for the President and 
guests will close the day’s program. 





Two suggestions 
to the teacher 
about to get a Loan 

















You think you need a loan? Don’t get it unless you 
must. Before you borrow, make sure that a loan will 
help you out of your difficulty, not get you in deeper. 

If you do borrow, get a loan for as little as will take 
care of your need. Borrow no more than you must have 
to pay your over-due bills or meet an emergency. 


Borrow in privacy 


When a loan will help the borrower, Household lends 
from $20 to $300. You sign a simple note and repay in 
10 to 20 convenient monthly installments. No inquiries 
made of school executives or friends. If you live near a 
Household office, call and the simple arrangements for 
your loan will be made in a private consultation room. 
Or mail the coupon below for complete information. 


Helpful guidance in budgeting 


Household Finance does more than just lend money. 
Borrowers receive guidance in budgeting and are urged 
to put their money affairs on a sound basis. Household's 
practical publications on money management and bet- 
ter buymanship help thousands of families every day. 
Many schools use these authoritative guides as texts. 
You may obtain copies at your local Household branch. 
Or ask for information about the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education on the margin of the 
coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Housebold Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 

2nd Floor, Shankman Blidg., 19th Floor, Railway Excha 
3119 Troost Ave. Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6thand 7th. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 

2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 2% % on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 Completing 60 Y ears of Service to the American Family 1938 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











Name ........ 

Address 

a State 

Amount I desire to borrow $ A t of Salary $.......- — 
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Written Annals 


Miss Anna 


HROUGH all the long hundred years’ 

record of the St. Louis Public Schools runs 

a most serious tone. The very inception 
of the schools was such a gigantic task 
that their actual accomplishment should have 
been marked with joyful recognition; but new 
and insistent matters just as weighty left 
no time for needlessly wordy reports. De- 
cisions of what should be taught could not 
lightly be arrived at; what should not be 
taught must be decided too. Who could 
teach; who could not teach? Which books 
could be used; which could not be used? 
Question after question, year after year, 
from deciding about the very air the chil- 
dren breathed in the schoolroom to what 
to do about the boys who left high school 
to fight in the World War pressed upon 
these many men of school affairs. The 
proceedings are indeed solemn reading; even 
in the moments of satisfaction when a good 
job well done is recorded, there was always 
another to be undertaken. Ever-changing 


methods, newer textbooks, an expanding cur- 
riculum, a mushroom growth in population, 
awakening interest in schooling, more erudite 
theories of education, disorganization of so- 
ciety at various war times, depressions, pan- 


MADE TO HELP YOU 


a new 
250-PAGE BOOK 
indexing 
MISSOURI COURSES OF STUDY 
to 


THE NEW WONDER WORLD 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


The Short And Simple Annals Of A Rich Experience 


Present and Future So Challenging That 








INTEGRATED UNITS... 
FACTUAL MATERIALS ... 


RARE ILLUSTRATIONS ... 





INVESTIGATE these materials be- 
fore purchasing others! Write to 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. 


Dept. N., 203 N. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ACTIVITIES AND HOBBIES . 
APPRECIATION DEVELOPING MATERIALS ... 
CHARACTER BUILDING BIOGRAPHIES ... 
TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL HELPS .. . 





Become Prosaic 
L. Gifford 


ics, retrenchment pregrams, matters of health 
and care for the handicapped, epidemics, 
tornadoes, and emergency relief activities— 
everything connected in any way with the 
welfare of the community as it affected the 
children is reflected in these annals of our 
schools. 


Only once is there a fairly gay and joyful 
note. Like a little poem, debonair in the 
grave company it was keeping, stands an 
item that the Superintendent wrote in his re- 
port to his Board of Education in 1854: 

“It has been customary for each school, in 
the month of May, to take a day for an ex- 
cursion into the country, or go ‘a- Maying’ 
as they call it. This is all right, and the 
healthy, refreshing air of the country, its 
shady groves, its green fields and meadows, 
enamelled with flowers, its quiet waters, its 
gaudy winged insects, and its warbling birds, 
are new scenes and ‘interesting objects, that 
charm by their beauty and novelty, the chil- 
dren of the noisy, dusty city.” 


He must have enjoyed writing that para- 
graph. It has a light-hearted appreciative 
quality that no other notation achieved in 
the face of ever-present business. 















This Special MISSOURI INDEX, 
furnished FREE with each set of 
The New Wonder World, puts at 
your finger-tips the materials re- 


quired by your new curriculum :— 












. ENRICHMENT AND 


UNUSUAL SOURCE MATERIALS... 



















P. 8. WANT SUMMER WORK? 


Then CAPITALIZE your teaching ex- 
perience by introducing these materials 
in your own or nearby counties on our 
GUARANTEED INCOME PLAN! 
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dot thee VANADIAN ROCKIES 








NEWS NOTES 

















MISS MARY ENGLAND DIES 

Miss Mary England, age fifty-three, prom- 
inent educator and lecturer, died at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, on March 15. Interment 
took place at Deepwater, Missouri, her former 
home. 

Miss England was a graduate of the high 
School at Deepwater, the Central Missouri 
State Teachers College and the University of 
Missouri. Her teaching experience consisted 
of teaching in the schools of her home town, 
Westboro, and Powersville in Missouri, in 
Vanita, Oklahoma, and the Teachers College 
at Warrensburg. During the past fifteen years 
she had been in educational work in Alabama; 
ten of these years she served as a member of 
the staff of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

She was a popular lecturer on educational 
subjects and has appeared on many state, dis- 
trict and county association programs in Mis- 
souri. Several years ago she was the feature 
speaker at a county superintendents’ short 
course held at the University of Missouri. 


FACTORY PROJECT 


The following suggestive and interesting 
item comes from Albert E. Marien, Commer- 
cial Teacher of Mine La Motte. 

The Mine La Motte High School installed a 
commercial department this year. There is 
nothing so remarkable in that fact alone; but, 
after only a few months’ practice, the students 
began to stencil and mimeograph the Fred- 
ericktown Shoe Factory Paper which is issued 
once a month. The school is making a success 
of the undertaking. 

During the last quarter of the school year 
once a week a typing student is sent to the 
shoe factory office to work and gain practical 
experience. The interest of the factory of- 
ficials is commendable. This project would be 
a good thing for other commercial departments 
in the state to try. It works fine for Mine La 
Motte and has proven to be quite a boost for 
the school. 


THIRD ANNUAL PLATTE COUNTY 
ACHIEVEMENT DAY 


To County Superintendent J. E. Herndon 
of Platte County the Platte City “Landmark” 
gives praise for the good school work ex- 
hibited recently in the County’s Third Annual 
Achievement Day. The “Landmark” says— 

“Well may the teachers of the exhibiting 
schools feel a high degree of satisfactory 
pride over the splendid exhibits. The new 
methods of teaching, the broadening of school- 
room activities, the careful and apt products 
of the later day schools were well and illumi- 
natingly demonstrated. Something more than 
A B C or the three Rs are evidently being 
instilled into the minds and taught the hands 


ANEFZ<. 








4 COLORFUL DAYS...2 days at Banff, 
2 days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. From Banff or Field, all ex- $57 


penses, from . . .. . 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS...2 days each at 


Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional 

? vey ty Lake aay and 7 Emerald 
ake. expenses from Banff or 

Field, from Ser ee as $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff or Field and include modern hotel 
accommodation, meals, 126 miles of Alpine Motoring. 


Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Septem- 
ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 


ALASKA ... 9-day “Princess Cruises,” $95 up. 

a *% Special 11-day “Princess Cruises,” via 
Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From Vancouver, 
Victoria, Seattle; meals and berth included except at 
Skagway. 

Low round-trip summer rail fares to Pacific Coast 
points ... via fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains . . . air-conditioned. 





For descriptive folders and information write or telephone your 
own Travel Agent or nearest Canadian Pacific Office including: 


GEO. P. CARBREY, General Agent 
418 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“IT had the best time in my life with you 
last summer.” 


Bernice Huff, Sparrows Point, Md. 


As cheap to GO as to stay 
See tHE EAST 
ouT-oF-poors WEST 
MEXICO or 
EUROPE 


© EARN COLLEGE CREDIT— 
© LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


FOUR GREAT TOURS 


1. See the historic Zast—from the real, 
old South, to Quaint French Quebec; or 
2. Do things Out West while visiting 
Colorado, California, Yosemite, the North- 
west, Canada, Yellowstone. 8000 miles of 
refreshing good times! 

3. Turn back the clock—contrast in a 
unique way real, Old Mezico with the 
modern new Mexico. Attend U. of Mexico 
Summer School if you like. 4 or 9 weeks 
tours cost no more under our plan than 
many two weeks tours. 

4. Six Foreign Countries—Europe. At 
reasonable cost under our “6 in 1” plan, 
visit England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France. 


a FOR FREE BOOKS WHICH TELL 
E WHOLE GRAPHIC STORY! 


GREATER UNIVERSITY of TOURS, 
The SAFEWAY, Ine. 


BOX 6534 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please send me FREE travel books, college credit 
information, costs, terms, etc., on the tours of 


my choice: 
East C1] Mexico 
0 West C) Europe 
 ——_______._______.._.__- 
ies snl telniantiitnahdainadicieainebenmnmienantenee ae 
—— ERE a ee en address will 
A REAEG °F RC NR TAAL ANN 

















of students of today, as exemplified by the 
booth displayers. 

“No prizes were offered in the booth di- 
vision of Achievement Day, which makes it 
all the more creditable to teachers and pu- 
pils that this year there were more such 
displays and better displays than in any pre- 
vious Achievement Day and we are informed 
the quality of the exhibits exceeded by far 
last year’s efforts. There were only six 
schools in the county that did not take part 
in the exhibits. 

“The literary and musical programs were 
held in the high school auditorium and it 
is estimated that the attendance was 2000 
people.” 


MR. ELZEA TWICE HONORED 


At the National Meeting of School Admin- 
istrators at Atlantic City A. F. Elsea, State 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, was re-elected 
Secretary of the National Conference of State 
Pupils Reading Circles. He was also elected 
a member of the Executive Committee for a 
five-year period of the Department of Rural 
—— of the National Education Associa- 
ion, 

Glenn Woodruff, formerly vocational agri- 
culture instructor in the Kirksville High 
School, has been appointed to a position with 
the State Department of Education by State 
Superintendent King. Mr. Woodruff will 
serve as an assistant supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

A. A. Moore, former principal of the Ma- 
con High School, has been elected superin- 
tendent of public schools at Callao to fill 
out the unexpired term of John A. Rauh, 
who had resigned to become principal of the 
Brookfield Junior High School. 








BOOK REVIEWS 

















MACMILLAN’S MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Pages 1466. Published by The Macmillan 
Company. Price ao 50. Thumb Indexed 
3.50. 


Several features of this book appeal to one 
who has practical use for a dictionary of 
convenient desk size. Among them are its 
lightness determined by the quality of paper 
which is thin but opaque, its freedom from 
pictures which serve no useful purpose in a 
dictionary the clear succinct definitions and 
the absence of appendices. The book con- 
tains more than 100,000 words and phrases 
defined, phonetically marked and printed in 
large distinct type. Biographical, geograph- 
ical, foreign phrases, abbreviations, etc., are 
listed alphabetically in the text along with 
words, thus the convenience of ready find- 
ing. A random comparison indicates that 
this dictionary contains all the words found 
in another good dictionary and perhaps 30% 
more not found in the other. 
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Iroquois Text Books 
Set New Standards! 


For Successful Teaching 
and Profitable Study— 


THE 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES 


Grades Seven through Twelve 
By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


The foremost series of anthologies for junior and senior high schools— 
providing varied and worth-while experiences with and through literature! 


Modern! Interesting! Stimulating! 


This series meets the recommendations of the most modern and authorita- 
tive course of study in the field of English teaching—An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English—prepared by the National Council of Teachers of 





English. 


For the Grades: 


For High School: Book One 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Grade Seven Grade Bight 
Book Two 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Book Three Book Four 


ATLANTA DALLAS 











— 





EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION 
By John Dewey. Pages 116. Published by The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.25. 

Doctor Dewey makes an analysis of “tra- 
ditional” and “progressive” education. He 
sees the dangers of both, the rigid regimen- 
tation of the former with its neglect of the 
nature and interests of the child and the in- 
coherent spontaniety of the letter with its 
nonchalant disregard of plan and discipline. 
He seeks to bring about no compromise be- 
tween schools but emphasizes the necessity of 
a new order of conceptions arrived at by a sci- 
entific study of the problem without prejudice 
engendered by any “ism” about education. 
Principles should be developed positively and 
not determined negatively against some op- 
posing “ism.” He takes for granted educa- 
tion must be based on the actual life-experi- 
ence of the individual, that the educational 
system must move either toward the stand- 
ards of a pre-scientific age or toward a utili- 
zation of scientific method. The danger which 
attends the latter movement is that it may 
be conceived as an easy road when in fact it 
is the more difficult. His emphasis on a 
sound philosophy of experience comes from 
his sense of need for education pure and 
simple without any qualifying adjectives such 
as “progressive,” “traditional,” or “essential.” 
Our problem is to find “just what conditions 
have to be satisfied in order that education 
may be a reality and not a name or a slogan.” 

The book is one of the series of the Kappa 
Delta Pi Lectures. 


_EUROPE 





___. 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Ss Solo Tours 


Join your colleagues from other states at the 
N.E.A. Conference; and then . . . om to Europe! 
Send for booklets on ¢-Country Tours—England, 
Belgium, Holland, France. Northland Tours—Scan- 
dinavia and the Baltic. All-British Tours—Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland. 

Sailings weekly, May through August. Priced to 
favor the teacher’s budget from $299 (3rd ocean) up. 
GEOGRAPHY TRAVEL SEMINAR 

Vitalize your teaching! Join the Travel Seminar 
on the Geography of Europe, directed by Prof. 
W. R. McConnell, author of the McConnell Geog- 
raphies. Combine recreation with specialized study 
and possible university credit. Sail July 2—return 
August 29. $679 (8rd ocean). 


CONDUCTED SEMINARS 
With opportunities for Teachers’ Alertness 
and Unibersity Credits 


Poland and the Baltic Lands—45 Days—$556. Eng- 
land, Field Study Course in Literature, History 
and Drama—and other Seminars, under creative 
leadership. Also, a wide variety of Student Tours. 


Write for Booklet L., and 
state your specific interest. 


"EDUTRAVEL 
Educational Trabel Institute, Inc. 
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LEARNING THE THREE R’S 
A Modern Interpretation by Gertrude Hil- 
dreth. Pages 824 plus x. Published by 
Educational Publishers. 

As the sub-title suggests this is a mod- 
ern treatment of an old theme. The author’s 
“progressivism” however is tempered with 
much common sense based on the philosophy 
that children must develop skills in the fun- 
damentals of a curriculum, and that the 
growth of such skills is an important part of 
the total child-development. A balance be- 
tween formal instruction in skills and a pro- 
gram of activities on the child’s level of de- 
velopment is sought. The author’s expressed 
aim is to capitalize the best of the new and 
conserve what experiences have proved to be 
valuable in the old. The chapter on spelling 


SUMMER SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 





ACCOUNTING 
ARTS 


ARTS AND 

CRAPTS due to the broad selection 
ae of graduate, undergrad- 
CHEMISTRY uate and professional 
pa mm AND courses, carefully selected 
ontaaie faculty, dormitory facili- 
EDUCATION ties on an attractive cam- 
a pus, and the advantages of 
cn contact with a large city. 
GEOGRAPHY co 
ps Classes from 
HISTORY June 20 to July 29, 1938 


INTERIOR a 


DECORATION 
JOURNALISM For Bulletin, Address Isi- 
LATIN dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 
— mer Session, Room 206, 
Duncker Hall 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Music 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH 
ZOOLOGY 


St. Louis 
Missouri 




















completed. 
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serves to illustrate in general the treatment 
of other subjects. The division readings are 
—Sources of Difficulties in Learning to Spell, 
English Spelling Irregularities, Writing Er- 
rors and Spelling Lapses, Spelling Failure 
Due to Faulty Instruction, Diagnostic Pro- 
cedures in Spelling, Recommended Readings, 
and References Cited in Text. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMAT- 
ICS, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

By R. Robert Rosenberg. Pages 326. Pub- 
lished by the Gregg Publishing Com- 

pany. Price $1.20. 

Mr. Rosenberg has built this book on the 

idea that commercial arithmetic is a voca- 

tional subject and with this view the content 











WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


A program of education in an institution 


that is highly accredited. 


A beautiful campus—modern dormitories 
—attractive social life—cultural activ- 
ities—friendly faculty and student body 


-—reasonable costs. 
Summer term begins—June 6 


Write to Dean of the Summer Session, 
J. B. Sullivan for information on courses 


offered in ten week term. 


Catalog sent on request. 














¢ a ig Nes No Position, 
a EEE SS No Pay 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Those of limited means need advance only a third of their board and tuition expense, the college finances 
the other two-thirds so the student may pay out of earnings. 
Seven other big buildings in beautiful campus. 
Auditorium, $30,000 Swimming Pool, over 3000 students each year. 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 








New $50,000 girls dormitory recently 
$40,000 Stadium, $60,000 Gymnasium- 
For free catalog, address 
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is limited to topics of direct commercial value 
and practices which prevail on the job. Ma- 
terial is organized on the unit plan and is 
about as well adapted to individual work as 
it is to class work. 


TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL USE 
By E. G. Blackstone and C. T. Yerian. Pub- 
lished by the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Price $1.32. 

At a time when there is a growing demand 
for the learning of typing for personal use 
this book fills a distinct need. While em- 
phasis is on personal use, the instruction can 
easily and naturally be transferred to typing 

as a vocation. 








Just What You Want 


in Summer School 


1. Approved Junior College Work. Every 
course accredited by the University 
of Missouri. Courses planned to meet 
requirements for State Certificates 
and for approved grades. Ten hours 
in ten weeks, 

2. A Fine Friendly Spirit—Personal at- 
tention from faculty members—Well’* 
planned student activities—Pleasant 
Ozark climate—a splendid swimming 
pool—good dormitory accommoda- 
tions. Closes before the first of 
August. 

3. Reasonable Cost—Only $70.00 cash 
for room, board, tuition, and fees for 
ten weeks. Deferred payment plan 
for teachers, requiring only $25.00 
cash. Special music and commercial 
rates. 

Summer term—May 23-July 29. 


Write for: 


SUMMER BULLETIN 


Dean J. C. Pike 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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Vittskovle Castle, built 1551 


Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex- 
quisite gardens, the homes of noble families 
—Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church 
where the bridal crown reveals the touching 
story of Royal romance—the massive medie- 
val strongholds of Vadstena and Gripsholm 
—the beautiful Canal and Lake Country— 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. 

Be sure of a perfect summer, book early. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish liners in eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 

Please mention Department T. 
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Travel under official auspices of 
THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


A world-wide Federation of National Education Associations through which teachers 
of the world are brought together to exchange ideas and work towards a definite program 
for international good will .... Take advantage of the services of the World Federation 
of Education Associations Travel Bureau, Inc., organized through the cooperation and 
under the expert supervision of a committee of idealistic travel experts from all lines of 
travel, to help teachers travel economically, comfortably and provide contacts with 
worthwhile educational and cultural groups in other countries in the interest of better 
international understanding. 


Ci 


Send for next summer’s travel program and information on the many other activities 
of the World Federation of Education Associations. 
Address Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, Secretary-General, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Study in Comfort 
University 
of Denver 


f Many special courses for teachers. 
aa) Graduate and undergraduate work 


in Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
hip, Education. 


Fees determined by courses taken. 


==. Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends in 
Pr a . the Colorado Rockies. 


June 20 to July 22 & July 265 to Aug. 26 




























UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 





Department M Denver, Colorado 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 

NAME 

Street & No 





City & State 












EMOTION AND THE EDUCATIVE PRO- 
CESS, by Daniel A. Prescott. Pages 323. 
Published by American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Price $1.50. 


Since 1933 a committee of eight outstanding 
educators has been exploring the relationship 
of non-intellectual factors in the aims, meth- 
ods, materials, and personnel of education. 
This book is the result. That emotional atti- 
tudes are important, often the most important 
and decisive factors in the learning process 
has long been empirically known by thought- 
ful teachers. The subject, however, has never 
had the attention it deserves. Whether thought 
of as a factor in learning the traditional sub- 
ject matter or in its relation to the broader 
question of development of character and per- 
sonality, the role of emotions deserves a much 
greater place in our attention than it has thus 
far received. The study as reported in this 
book is worthy of serious reading by every 
teacher who has thought seriously of the im- 
portance of her work. Such teachers will take 
advantage of their first opportunity to study 
the survey made by this committee and re- 
ported by Mr. Prescott in “Emotion and the 
Educative Process.” 








GET A BETTER POSITION 


We have served teachers for 35 years. This may be the year for you. Write us for further information. 
Enroll NOW. 
THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


302-304 Olivia Bldg. 


1023 N. Grand, St. Louis, Missouri 











ALBERT 


TeacHers’ Acency 


235 E. JACKSON BLVp., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Established 1885. 
of school work. 
Home WBconomics, Physical Education (women), Grades, city 
and suburban. 


Cor. AGENCIES: 535-STH Ave.. N. Y.: HYDE BLDG., SPOKANE, WASH. 


Good increase in 1937 placements in all lines 
Vacancies doubled. Shortage in Commerce, 


Send for folder today. NATA 














MR. BYRON COSBY 


ORMAL AVENUE 
KIRKSVILLE. MISSOURI 








I am cooperating with qualified teachers who are interested in 
more satisfactory teaching and administrative positions. 


Correspondence invited. 














We fill all types of positions 
from Nursery School to Uni- 
versity. There are no 

schools in the United States 
than those with which we work. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, GINCASO 
MEMBER N.A.T.A 


We place many 
teachers in the 
Chicago gubur- 
ban schools. 




















Write for list of 














oo NATIONAL ASSOCIATION agencies recognized 
FOR GOOD OF TEACHERS AGENCIES and recommended 
TEACHERS Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. by leading educators. 
~~ a Good Teachers, Supervisors, etc., in Demand 
Oe eee 
PF, limited 1 ll raduates and 
i OG MMMM EARLE = to those we think we can place. When writing for 
: y70C7 ah Ob A information state education, age, etc. 
~ 410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bide., Denver, Cole. Largest in the West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 






































THE MISSOURI TEACHERS COLLEGES 
are Distinguished Institutions 


Their ideal is educational service. They are well- 
equipped to serve their five constituencies. 


A building program now in progress 
on each campus. 


Each summer session provides a splendid lecture, 
entertainment, and recreational program. 


Opening dates are as follows: 


MARYVILLE - . . - May 31 
SPRINGFIELD . . - May 30 
- CAPE GIRARDEAU _ . - May 30 
WARRENSBURG =. . - May 30 
KIRKSVILLE - . . - May 30 


For detailed information write: 


PRESIDENT Ust W. LAMKIN, Maryville 
PRESIDENT Roy ELLIs, Springfield 

PRESIDENT W. W. ParKER, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT GEorGE W. DiIEMER, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT WALTER H. Ry Lz, Kirksville 


The Trained Teacher Will Eventually Displace 
The Untrained Teacher. 






































THE 


Geography by its very nature is the 
obvious core of the Social Studies cur- 
riculum, since it is the first subject in 
which young pupils study man and 
his environment. 

Why are the New Geographies, Our 
World Today by Stull and Hatch, the 
only Geographies which serve as -the 
core of the Social Studies curriculum? 

Because, published since the Geog- 
raphy Year Book of 1933, they are the 
only Geographies written with this 
goal definitely in view. 

Because, more than the older Geog- 
raphies, they present the history and 





NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


government of each nation in conneec- 
tion with its geography. 

Because, more than the older Geog- 
raphies, they teach world peace. They 
instill in the minds of young pupils 
ideas of kindness and tolerance to- 
ward the young folk of the other na- 
tions of the earth. 

Because, written by authors who are 
themselves teachers of children and 
who have studied youthful psychology 
at first hand, the New Geographies 
present these important ideas in an 
interesting way, easy for young folk 
to understand. 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York 


Boston Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











